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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes. 
WILLIAM SHELLEY. 


Suecrey, of Michelgrove, Clap- | 


ham, Sussex (son of John Shelley, Esq., and 
grandson of the Sir William Shelley whose 


biography is given in the ‘D.N.B.,’ lii. 41), | 


appears to have been born on 14 September, 
1538 (Sussex Record Soc., iii. 8). 

At the age of twelve he succeeded his father 
in 1550 (Dallaway and Cartwright’s ‘ Sussex,’ 
ii. ii. 77), and Sir Anthony Cook was ap- 
pointed his guardian (Strype, ‘ M..,’ ii. ii. 246). 
The Thomas Shelley who entered Winchester 
College in 1555, aged twelve, from Michel- 
grove, must have been his brother, though 
the genealogies do not mention him (cf. 9" 8. 
xii. 426). 

William Shelley’s first wife was Mary (not, 
as Berry, in his ‘Sussex Genealogies,’ p. 62, 
says, Margaret), one of the daughters of 
Thomas Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. 
Machyn, in his ‘ Diary, under the year 1561, 
thus refers to her funeral :— 

“The xiii day of December was bered at Sant 
Katharyns—chryst chyrche my lade Lyster, sum- 
tyme wyif of master Shelley of Sussex, and the 
dowther of the erle of Southamptun late lord 
chanseler of Engeland,—Wresseley, with a harord 
of armes and a ii dosen skochyons of armes.” 


What this certainly seems to imply—viz, 


that William Shelley was her first husband, 
and that she subsequently married Richard 
Lyster, son of Sir Michael Lyster, and grand- 
‘son of the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench —is definitely asserted in Banks’s 
‘Extinct Baronage of England’ (iii. 672) and 
*‘D.N.B.’ (Ixiii. 152). However, she bore 
Richard Lyster a son in 1556 (Berry's ‘ Hants 
Genealogies,’ p. 240), and so, on the above 
theory, must have (1) been married to William 
Shelley, and (2) had her marriage annulled, 
and (3) remarried before William Shelley was 
eighteen, which seems improbable. Can we 
hold, as Machyn’s editor apparently does, 
that William Shelley was not her first, but 
her second husband ! 

William Shelley's second wife (who is quite 

ignored in Dallaway and Cartwright, and 
whose surname is not given in Berry) was 
Jane, born in 1544, only daughter and heiress 
of John Lingen, Esq., M.P., by Isabella or 
Sibyl Breynton. his wife. John Lingen, 
who died on 3 May, 1554, and was buried in 
St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, was the owner of 
extensive properties at Sutton, Stoke Edith, 
Kenchester, Credenhill, and other places in 
Herefordshire, as well as of lands in Shrop- 
shire (see Duncumb and Cooke’s ‘ Here- 
fordshire,’ iv. 52; ‘Collectanea Topogr. et 
Genealog ,’ iv. 109-10; Burke’s * Landed 
/Gentry,’ 1900, p. 222; ‘8.P. Dom. Eliz.,’ 
exlviii. 39, clv. 59). 

In 1564 William: Shelley was one of the 
Justices of Peace notified by the Bishop to 
the Privy Council as being “myslykers of 
religion and godlye procedinges ” (‘Camden 
Miscellany,’ ix.). Subsequently, when the 
| Sheriff and Justices of Sussex assembled at 
| Steyning, in December, 1569, to subscribe the 
| order of the Privy Council for the uniformity 
of public worship, he was absent (‘S.P. Dom. 
Eliz., 1x. 18); and again on 5 March, 1576, 
his name was sent up to the Privy Council 
as of one suspected of recusancy (Strype, 

‘Ann.,’ ii. ii. 22), and he was at the same 
time cited to appear before the Bishop. 
| On 11 August, 1580, he appeared before the 
Clerk of the Privy Council in accordance with 
some previous judgment (‘ P.C.A.,’ N.S., xii. 
150), and twodays later was committed to the 
| Fleet for his religion (/Jid., 152).. He was 
| released on bail, possibly in response to his 
| wife’s petition to the Council (‘S P. Dom. 
| Eliz.,’ cxlviii. 39), on 26 June, 1581, being 
und to return by 20 August following 
'(P.CA.,’ N.S., xiii. 105), and was again 
released on bail for a month on 1 November, 
1581, in order to visit his wife, who was 
lying ill at Sutton (¢id., 252). Apart 
,from her illness he must have had much 


| | 
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to do in the way of setting his house in 
order, for, from the moment of his com- 
mittal to the Fleet, his servants had caused 
his wife great trouble, avterwards (in 1582 
going so far as to eject her from her house at 
Sutton (S.P. Dom. Eliz.,’ exlviii. 39, clv. 59). 
On his arrival there he found his wife's 
mother on her death-bed, and ox 27 November 
obtained an extension of leave to the follow- 
ing 15 January (‘P.C.A.,’ N.S., xiii. 262). The 
opportunity for following his religion was 
too good a one to be lost, and he therefore 
made “great preparation for the keeping of 
a solemne and extraordinary Christmas, a 
thing,” as the Lords of the Council thought, 
“very inconvenient for him.” In consequence, 
steps were taken to have him summoned back 
to the Fleet by St. Stephen’s Day, should it 
be necessary (¢/i/., 286-8). Whether it was 
necessary does not appear. The next we hear 
of him is that he was again released, this 
time on his own bond, on 24 February, 1581 2, 
to watch certain lawsuits respecting his 
Sussex and Surrey properties, and was 
ordered to return by 7 April, 1582, which he 
did (¢//d., 331, 384). Before 24 August, 1582, 


he had been transferred from the Fleet to the | 


Marshalsea, and Mass was being celebrated 
in his chambers there (*S.P. Dom. Eliz.,’ elv. 
27). Nevertheless, he must again have had a 
temporary release in the autumn of 1583, for 
on the night of 16 September, 1583, he met 
Charles Paget in Patching Copse, and plotted 
with him for an invasion of England, the 
liberation of Mary, Queen of Scots, and the 
return of the nation to the Catholic faith 
(Baga de Secretis, Pouch 47, in * Fourth Rep. of 
the Deputy-Keeper Pub. Rec.,’ App. ii. 274-5 ; 
cf. also ‘S.P. Dom. Add. Eliz.,’ xxix. 39). In- 
quiries being made as to the means whereby 
Lord Paget and Charles Paget had escaped 
again beyond the sea, William Shelley’s name 
began to be mentioned (*S.P. Dom. Eliz.,’ 
elxiv. 23, 30). He was therefore arrested on 
suspicion of treason, and on 18 January, 
1583 4, committed to the Tower. On 12 Feb- 
ruary he was indicted before Sir Christopher 
Hatton and others at Westminster, and 
pleaded guilty. It is probable that he also 
made some confessions on the rack (‘S.P. Dom. 
Eliz,’ clxviii. 14). He was sentenced to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered at Tyburn. 
His attainder was subsequently confirmed 
by statute 29 Eliz. c. 1, “An Acte for the 
Confirmacion of the Attainders of Thomas, 
late Lorde Pagett, and others.” But the sen- 
tence of death was, it seems, remitted. 

He was sent back to the Tower, where we 
find him mentioned as being in ‘S.P. Dom. 
Eliz,’ clxxviii. 11, 74, clxxix. 35, clxxxii. 16, 


27. He was still there, apparently, in 1588, 
when, to his great discredit, he gave evidence 
against the Earl of Arundel (Strype, ‘ Ann.,’ 
iil. ii. 79). One result of his attainder was 
that all his property was forfeited, and this 
included his estate jure wrort’s in the Here- 
fordshire and Shropshire freeholds (compare 
‘S.P. Dom. Eliz.” cexxxii. 67). However, 
Mrs. Shelley must have possessed some in- 
fluence at Court, for on 20 June, 1586, a 
warrant was issued to the Receiver-General 
of Herefordshire and Salop to pay annually 
to Jane Shelldie, wife of William Shelldie, 
Esq., late attainted of high treason, the 
sum of 200/. out of the rents, &c., the said 
William held in right of his wife, and to 
assign her one of the houses to inhabit in 
during pleasure; also to allow the said 
William such sums as are accustomed to be 
paid for prisoners in the Tower, and the 
yearly sum of 50/. for apparel, &e. (‘Cal. 
Cecil MSS.,’ iii, 146). This annuity 
seems to have been paid to Jane Shelley 
down to her husband's death, though she 
complains that she sometimes had great 
difficulty in getting it (‘Cal. Cecil MSS.,’ 
iv. 433). 

It was probably some time after this war- 
rant that Mrs. Shelley was convicted of har- 
bouring a priest, and, as Cooke relates 
(‘ Herefordshire,’ iv. 52), was lodged in the 
common gaol of Worcester, from which, it 
appears, she was liberated at last on paying 
a fine. Thereupon she went to London, and 
probably lodged in Holborn. There she con- 
sulted a cunning man named Shepton con- 
cerning certain things she had lost, and an 
astrologer named John Alfry about the likeli- 
hood of the execution, natural death, or escape 
of her husband, to whom she attributed al} 
her troubles, and who at the time was appa- 
rently dosing himself to death with too much 
— On three occasions she went to Cam- 
widge to consult John Fletcher, Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, on these and 
similar points (‘S.P. Dom. Eliz.,’ cexliv. 42). 

This not altogether blameless superstition 
on the part of Mrs. Shelley was twisted by 
her enemies into an accusation that she had 
sought by witcheraft to discover the date of 
the queen’s death. She was accordingly 
thrown into the Fleet Prison in January, 
1592 3. There she was subjected to extortion 
on the part of the warden, and to disgraceful 
treachery on the part of a young man named 
Benjamin Beard, who (apparently on the pre- 
text that his mother’s brother, Benjamin 
Tichborne, afterwards first baronet of that 
name, had married a Shelley of Mapledurham, 
who was probably a first cousin of William 
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Shelley) claimed cousinship with the Michel- 
grove branch. 

It was, however, owing to his influence 
with the Government that, in order to throw 
dust into the eyes of the Catholic prisoners, 
Mrs. Shelley was, on 4 November, 1593, 
liberated from strict confinement and given 
the liberty of the Fleet (see ‘S.P. Dom. Eliz.,’ 
cexlviii. 43, 47, 71, 83; ‘Cal. Cecil MSS.,’ 
iv. 407, 413). She was probably released on 
hail some time in 1594, and thereafter resided 
in London. 

At some period unknown William Shelley 
was transferred from the Tower to the Gate- 
house Prison, Westminster, whence, on 
19 August, 1596, he was liberated for the 
sake of his health, and committed to the 
custody of Sir John Carrell, Knt., of Warn- 
ford—Sir John Hungerford, Knt., and Henry 
Guildford, Esq., being his sureties (‘ P.C.A.,’ 
N.S., xxvi. 122). Whether Sir John Carrell 
was a relative or not I cannot say, but as he 
was in 1604 one of the trustees for William 
Shelley’s heir, I think it probable. Of the 
sureties, Sir John Hungerford was the son 
and heir of Anthony (not John, as Berry calls 


him) Hungerford, Esq., of Down Ampney, | 
Gloucestershire, by Bridget his wife, William | 


Shelley's sister (see ‘Collectanea Topogr. et 
Genealog.,” v. 28; and compare ‘S.P. Dom. 
Eliz.” cexli. 47; ‘P.C.A.,’ N.S., xxiv. 474, 
xxvi. 484); and Henry Guildford was 
probably also a nephew, and son of William 
Shelley’s sister Elizabeth by her marriage 
with the person whom Berry calls 7homas 
Guildford, but who was probably Richard 
(see ‘S.P. Dom. Eliz.,’ clxxxii. 16). 

William Shelley did not long survive his 
liberation. He died on 15 April, 1597, and 
was buried in St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, near 
his father-in-law John Lingen. 

On the payment of 1,000/. to Lord Etfting- 
ham, and 10,000/. to the Exchequer, William 
Shelley’s lands were conveyed to Sir John 
Carrell, Sir Henry Guildford, and others on 
behalf of the heir, then aged eighteen (‘S.P. 
Dom. James IL.’ viii. 52). This was John 
Shelley, a recusant (‘S.P. Dom. James I,’ 
xxvii. 32, lv. 51), who, though made a baronet 
on 22 May, 1611 (G. E. Cs ‘ Baronetage,’ 


i. 25), remained a recusant (‘8.P. Dom. | 


James ]xviii. 62). 

All the genealogies (7.e, G. E. C., Berry, 
and Cartwright) say he was the son of 
William Shelley’s brother John ; but in ‘S.P. 
Dom. James L,’ viii. 99, ‘S.P. Dom. Add. 
James L, xxxvi. 36, and * D.N.B.,’ lii. 42, he 
is said to be-William Shelley’s son. That the 
former authorities are correct is shown by 
the devolution of Mrs. Shelley’s property. 


recover her inherited lands, and King James. 
restored to her her jointure lands, dispensing. 
her from taking the oath required “ law. 
These included Stondon Place, Essex, from 
which, however, she was excluded by a. 
grantee of the late queen, one William Bird 
(*S.P. Dom. Add. James L,’ xxxvi. 5; *S.P. 
Dom. James I. xxxvii. 36). She did, how- 
ever, recover enough to bring her in 3,000/. a. 
year Ixv. 45). 

She does not appear to have ever again 
resided in Herefordshire, though she was not 
unmindful of her tenants there, and in her 
will gave various charitable bequests men- 
tioned by Cooke (loc. e7t.), and also founded 
an almshouse in Hereford itself. She was- 
also, as Cooke shows, very kind to her poor 
relations, and wascredited with not forgetting 
her religion, being said to have demised lands 
in Shropshire to support Jesuit colleges 
(‘S.P. Dom. James I., Ixv. 45). In 1606 she 
was paying 260/. a year as a fine for her 
recusancy (‘S.P. Dom. Add. James L.,’ xxxviii. 
75). She died in March, 1609/10, and was 
buried on the 11th of that month in St. Dun- 
stan’s-in-the-West, near her husband and her 
father (‘ Collect. Topogr. et Genealog.,’ iv. 
110). 

It seems quite clear that she was childless, 
for her estates in Herefordshire and Shrop- 
| shire descended to her cousin Edward Lingen, 

son and heir of her father’s brother William, 
and nephew of the Catholic martyr John 
Ingram. The said Edward Lingen had been 
attainted of treason in 1594 (cf. ‘S P. Dom. 
| Eliz.,’ cexl vii. 21,78 ; cexlix. 1), but reprieved, 
and eventually pardoned on 4 May, 1604 
(‘S.P. Dom. James I.,’ viii. 10), though he 
remained a recusant(?/id., liii. 111, liv. 11,) xiii. 
iad 


| In 1624, after he had been for a long time a, 
prisoner in *‘the Porter's Lodge Prison,” he 
was discovered to be a lunatic and committed 
to the charge of Sir John Scudamore, Bart. 
(‘ Hist. MSS. Comm. Thirteenth Rep.,’ iv. 271). 
He was succeeded by his son, the famous 
Royalist Sir Henry Lingen. 

Joun B. Waryewnicut. 


THE CONVENTION OF ROYAL BURGHS 
OF SCOTLAND. 
(See ante, p. 401.) 

Some 150 years later, in the City of Edin- 
burgh, there was considerable dissatisfaction 
among the trades against the administrators 
of the city’s affairs. They managed to pro- 
cure an Act of Council in 1763 applying to 
the Convention of Royal Burghs 


On her husband's death she took steps to. 
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“*for their authority to abolish the sending up of 
Acts to the Council, and to give the Trades an 
uncontrouled power of choosing their deacons. 
An interdict in the Court of Session was 
applied for by certain other members to 
restrain the enforcement of the Act of 
Council, as 
“it was not in the power of the Town Council to 
make any re ban aay for altering the constitution 
of the City; nor, indeed, in the power of any but 
the Legislature.” 


“the ultimate superintendence of their public 
accounts, which was now proposed to be placed in 
the Exchequer, and directing them to solicit their 
respective representatives in Parliament to oppose 
the introduction of the Bill.” 


A most elaborate case was prepared by the 
Convention, containing objections to the 
proposed reform Bill. After referring to 


| some of the letters which had appeared, and 


| which are quoted above, 
j}advocating the cause of the Convention 


They were successful in their application, and 


the matter lapsed. 

Fifteen years later the question again came 
to the front. Letters urging reform appeared 
in the press of Edinburgh and Aberdeen, the 
object being to bring about 
**an alteration of the right of election of the repre- 
sentatives in Parliament for the Royal Burghs, and 
the nature of reform proposed was that the right of 
election should be taken from the corporations 
of the several towns and diffused among the in- 
habitants.” 

One writer, 
**Zeno,” attracted particular 
Addressing the citizens of Edinburgh, 
wrote as follows :— 

“The time is now arrived when you have an 
op portunity to assert your claim to freedom, and 
shake off these restraints to which our fathers have 
been long subjected. To appoint their own legis- 
lators is the discriminating mark of a free people: 
to have them appointed by ethers is the charac- 
teristic of servitude. Why should one part of a/| 


attention. 


nation possess this discriminating mark, and the | 


other be excluded from the same privilege?” 


As the outcome of the agitation, a meeting 
of delegates for reform was held in Edinburgh 
in March, 1784. Representatives appeared 
from thirty-three of the Royal Burgh, this 
number afterwards being increased to fifty- 
four. A committee was formed, and a 
declaration of grievances drawn up, which 
was considered at a meeting in April of 
the following year. No stone was left 
unturned to make their case effective, with 
the result that the reformers were able in the 
end of 1785 toadopt measures for introducing 
into Parliament the Bill which had been pre- 
pared. They continued to collect as much 
evidence as possible, procuring “ setts” of the 
Royal Burghs, and a vast amount of historical 
evidence. 

Meanwhile the Convention had not been 
idle. The subject had been frequently in- 
troduced by magistrates and town councils, 
as it was seen that the stability of their 
structure was in danger. On 3 March, 1787, 
Lord Provost Grieve as Preses issued a ijetter 
to all the individual town councils, claiming 
for the Convention 


he | 


those who were 


state :— 


““Men whose minds were heated by such high- 
flying theories, are not to stop at any one given 
point: every part of the Constitution must to them 
appear distorted.” 


*The principle of the Bill, though it may be 


true in pure speculation, is untrue or impossible in 


who signed his productions | 


| printed, 


practice. Were it granted, that men had an equal 
right in the appointment of their legislators, it : oe 
not follow that they have the same right in the 
nomination of ministerial or executive officers ; and 
no claims upon general principles of that nature 
ought upon any account to be admitted. They 
lead, by unerring consequences, to universal anarchy 
and disorder. 

From these quotations it will be seen that 
a good deal of feeling was imported into the 
quarrel. Sheridan was in charge of the 
promoters’ Bill, and after many delays he 
was able to introduce it on 17 June, 1788. 
It was read a first time, and ordered to be 
By now the reformers had an idea 
of the opposition to be offered by the Con- 
vention, and steps were taken to combat the 
evidence put forward on its behalf. A great 
vant of tact seems to have been shown by 
the officials of the Convention. Instead of 
conciliation, irritation seems to have been 
the watchword. Lerd Provost Grieve, in 
September of that year, issued a circular 
letter to the town councils, “requiring them 
to make a scrutiny into the names of persons 
atlixed to the various petitions.” This 
action, as can be easily imagined, provoked 
considerable offence ; but there is this much 
to be said, the magistracy in most cases 
discountenanced the order. Still, the sting 
was there, and the friction produced did not 
tend to heal wounded susceptibilities. 

The second reading of the Bill was moved 
by Sheridan on 6 July, 1789, but it was met 
by an amendment that 
“Mr. Sheridan should have moved for a previous 
committee of inquiry, and proved the grievances 
-_ necessity for reform, before he brought in his 

sill.’ 


It was a case of beginning de novo ; but as 
the parliamentary session was near its close, 
nothing further was done. At a meeting 


held in August of the same year in Edin- 
burgh, fifty-two of the sixty-six Royal Burghs 
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sent delegates. This fact shows that the] Gulonner, O.H.G. geili, pomp. 
question was assuming considerable import- Galrauder, gal, pejorative prefix, vale 
ance. A succession of delays followed. On | diceye ? 
one pretext or another, the attempts tobring| Gurance, verantia (so Diez, 593); cf. 
the question before Parliament met with adn Ouwor. 
pe ne failure on account of technical Gargote, qurgitem, from root garg, onomato- 
° nee ; but the reformers never wavered pwic for swallowing 
in their intentions. 
a ‘arrote sbar pl. garrow, 

On 25 March, 1793, once again Sheridan tl = crossbar, Celtic gar, pl. garvow, 
espoused the cause of the promoters of the ae ) Fr. ail 1 tick : haps 
Bill. He had previously given notice that he |, /°¢s O.Fr. givet, & large stick ; perhaps 
would move | from Feapico, to hawk, from the perch on 
“That the several petitions presented to this | which hawks were carried. Kirting, 39. 
House in this session of Parliament from the Royal | #7?4¢0- , 
Burghs of Scotland, together with the several! Gidier, from *eapico, ut supra. 


accounts and papers relating to the internal govern- 
ment of the Royal Burghs which were presented 
to this House in the last Parliament, should be 
referred to the consideration of a committee, to 
examine the matter thereof, and to report the same 
as it shall appear to them to the House.” 

This was agreed to, and a committee of 
twenty-eight members was chosen from each 
side of the House. On 17 June the report 
was presented, and ordered to be printed ; 
but, to quote from an account of the 
proceedings, 


“*in this stage of the business the state of agitation | 
into which the public mind had been thrown by | 
shake ? 
operated as a complete barrier against any con- | 


the recent atrocities of the French Revolution 


cessions being granted, and this opinion being 
generally acquiesced in, nothing farther was 
attempted at the time.” 


With recent years the electorate has been | 
| 


materially widened. Representatives now 
attend from what are termed Police Burghs 
and also Parliamentary Burghs. Scottish 
measures of considerable importance have 
been matured by discussions at the Convention 
before being brought forward in Parliament. 
Its sphere of usefulness is recognized, and 
the subjects considered are just as wide and 
varied as in the earlier times. 
J. Linpsay Huson. 
Public Library, Jedburgh. 


FRENCH WORDS OF UNCERTAIN ORIGIN. 
(See anfe, p. 222. 

I CONTINUE my short notes on some words 
in Brachet’s Dictionnaire Etymologique’ :— 

Gadoue, gadalis, from Germ. gata=gasse, 
street sweepings. 

Gaillard (Celtic): cf. Welsh gall, O. Irish 
gal, bravery. 

Galet, O.F r. gal, a flat stone ; hence a flat 
cake. 

Galetas, according to Littré from “ Galata,” 
a high tower in Constantinople. 

Galimatias, gallus Matthias, for Matthie ; 
cf. Korting, s.v. 


| 
| 


Givre, *gelivitrum, smooth ice. 
Goberver, qober, Kelt. gol, the mouth. 

| Goder, godailler, Celtic root got, unchaste. 
| Goque, Celtic (Breton yove), trickery. 
| Gosier, yeusie Celtic origin), the 
| throat. 
| ¢foudron, through the Italian catrame from 
| Arabic al-qa-trin. 
| Goujat, Hebrew oj, people ; Yiddish oje ; 
ef. Fr. qouve. 
| Gourmer, Celtic (Bret. chadenn, a curb), to 
irritate. 

Grilouiller, to scrawl, M.H.G. griewel, to 


Grigou, English grig(), which may be a 
corruption of “ Greek”; see Skeat, s.v. yriy. 

Gruger, N. German gruizen, to crush. 

Grume, Lat. grumus, Ital. qrumo. 

Guimer, O. German kinan, to distort the 
mouth. 

Guimbarde, a long four-wheeled conveyance 
\for carrying luggage, &c. May not this be 
connected with yvim+als, in the sense of the 


| springs which keep the equipoise ! 
| Jlaricot, probably from Italian caraco: 


“fleur du haricot de l’'Amérique,” Strambio 
and Tassi. 

Haridelle, probably from O.G. hérde, herd, 
flock: the word was actually once used in 
this sense ; see Kérting, s.r. Aerde. 

Haro, O. German haro, hero! hither ! 

Jabot, giblus, a protuberance. 

Jade, Sp. ijada, the flank ; the jade stone 
was a cure for pleurisy ; see Skeat, s.’. 

Jale, calathus. 

Jaguemart, according to Littré, comes pro- 
bably from a proper name Jacques with a 

yular suffix. 
en root garg, whence gurges and Ital. 
gerqo. 

Jauger, perhaps from jale. 

Javart, capulus, a handful; see Korting, 
s.v. capella. 

Javelot, Celtic, connected with gaff, Ir. 
gabhlan, fork of a tree ; see Skeat, s. v. 
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Jucher, O.G. hukken, hocken, to mount on 
another's back. 
Laie (path): ef. our expression “on that 


lay.” Probably from an Old German root | 


” 


laidé, our “ lead. 

Lambeau, 
Korting, s.r. 

Lapin, Germ. lappa, “ Tier mit lappigen 
Ohren.” 

Liais, Breton leach, a stone ; cf. Skeat, s.r. 
lings 

Lige, O.G. ledic, free, influenced by 
digatus ; see Skeat. 

win, lobus (AoBoes). 

Loure, perhaps from dura, a leather skin or 
sack. 

Luron, Germ. Juder, *liederliche Weibs- 
person. 

Lutin, neptunus, nuiton (spirit of night), 
properly watersprite. 

Michefer, Scand. mska, to mix. 

Machicoulis, machotre machelicre, and cCou- 
lisse, door that slides and closes like the jaws? 

Macreuse, Flemish meyrkoet, meer-coot ? 

Maggot, mayo, belly, hence store ? 

Maqueretu, Flem. makelany, G. Makler. 

Man mot, minimus, ( niernie, small. 

Marmotter, murmurare. 

Matelot, Flem. maat genot, messmate. 

Matou, Matthieu; cf. marvou from Marulphus. 

Matras, O.F r. matrasser, to press, from Celtic 
matara, a weapon ; see, however, Skeat, s.v. 

Mani tis, male ele meatus. 

Méléze, mel and léze (laricem), honey-larch. 

Min minutulus. 

Minet, Celtic root min, small. 

Mirlitore, provably “ mirabilem florem.” 

Mitonner, mitaine, to stroke with a glove, 
humour. 

Moi mon, O.Fr. moing, mundio, to clean off. 

Moraille, mutulus ; see Korting, s.7. 

Morgue, O. German mork, Eng. mirk, dark- 
ness ; hence a “scowl.” 

Motte, German 

Mute, German mofel. 

O. German nati, a dwarf. 

Vigawd, nidicus, hawk taken from the nest ; 
cf. niais. H. A. Srrona. 

The University, Liverpool. 

(To he continued.) 


Royat Oak Day.—There is probably little 
to say that is new about this ie- 29 May — 
commemorative of the hours which King 
Charles II. spent in the oak near Boscobel 
after the defeat of his troops at Worcester. 
jut it is curious to make a note of how the 
observance of this day has changed within 
the memory of those who have reached their 
threescore of years and more, or even less. 


It is well known that with the Restoration 
people reverted to the very old custom of 


| decorating their houses with green boughs, 


*delabulo cf. dé - latver cf. | 


and making bowers in which to sit, and to 
some extent this was the case when | was a 
lad in Derbyshire fifty odd years ago. As 


| children we kept “ Royal Oak Day,’ or “ Oak- 


apple Day,” by going to the woods, and pulling 


down branches of bright green oak, which 
we carried home to * stick up” in the house, 


and to decorate with them our caps and our 


breasts. Once or twice, I remember, this was 
done to the accompaniment of a blower on a 
cow’s horn. Those were considered fortunate 
who gathered a branch on which was an 
“oakapple” —only one could wear it, and 
how proud that one was! The big farm lads 
were out early to gather oak, and as they 
could climb, none wore any oak sprig unless 
it bore the apple. The ploughboys, wag- 
goners, and road team men one and all wore 
oak and decked their horses’ heads with it in 
a profuse fashion, but always, when possible, 


‘using sprigs upon which were the shining 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| deal of it in other parts. 


russet-red “ apples.” 

After the ms had been gathered, brought 
home, and used, the lads set out again, and 
took from the nettle beds bunches of stinging 
nettle, and, with these in their hands, slashec 
at the hands and faces of all they met who 
were not wearing the symbol of the day, 
which, because of the nettle custom, was also 
called “ Nettle Day.” On this day there was 
a demand for “dock -leaves,” and those 
children who were suffering from nettle 
stings were rubbed with dock, to the accom- 
paniment of 

Dock go in, nettle come out ; 

Nettle come out, dock go in, 
until the stinging was abated. This was 
a ministration of justice tempered by mercy, 
though I do not think the lads had any 
sentiment of that sort about them. 

Ido not know when the custom came up 
of throwing addled birds’ eggs at persons 
who failed on Royal Oak Day to appear with 
the badge; but it was seldom done in my time 
as a lad, though when older I saw a good 
The boys took the 
eggs from early-laying birds and saved them 
for this purpose, and sometimes they managed 
to secure the eggs from the nests of laying- 
out hens. 

I can remember seeing girls carrying round 
garlands of oak decked with strings of birds’ 
eggs; but this was not a common custom at 
that time. The eggs were not necessarily of 
that season, but were taken from the walls 
of the cottage living rooms, where they had 
hung in festoons for years before probably. 


| | 
‘ 
| | 
| 

| 

‘ 
‘ 
| 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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It would be interesting to know to what 
extent, and in what localities, the Royal Oak 
Day customs are still observed. 

Tuos. 

Worksop. 


Hereabouts — and, maybe, elsewhere — all 
schoolboys who do not wear a sprig of oak 
with the apple thereupon on Oakapple Day 
are liable to be vigorously pinched by their 
companions. This questionable attention, 
however, tradition does not permit to be put 
in force after noonday. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Earty Iranian. (See S. iii. 7, 231.)— 
It must be just six years since I followed 
Mr. Kress's kind suggestion, and consulted 
Dr. Ernesto Monaci’s *‘ Crestomazia Italiana.’ 
On the cover of the second fuscicolo (issued 
in 1897) I read: “II fascicolo iii. ed ultimo di 
questa Crestomazia ¢ in corso di stampa.” 
The ‘‘corso di stampa” has apparently not 
been a corsa; and I venture to hope that 
before long the grammar and glossary may 
be issued. Surely there are some among the 
venerable professor’s pupils who will relieve 
him of the drudgery of the glossary, and 
help him to complete the work of which the 
first part was issued sixteen years ago. 

Ropr. J. 

Oxford. 


Hatrey Surname.—Having raised at 9S, 
xi. 366 the question of this British surname, 
I may refer to a reply by T. H.5., printed in 
Scottish Votes and (jueries, Second Series, 
vi. 159 (April, 1905). 

EvGene F. McPixe. 

Chicago, U.S. 


Henry Merewetuer. — The 
statement in the ‘D.N.B.,’ xxxvii. 275, that 
this serjeant-at-law, who was Town Clerk of 
London 1842-59, became a “King’s Counsel” 
in 1853, is not only curious, but also incorrect. 
Henry Alworth Merewether, who became 
Queen’s Counsel in 1853, was the serjeant’s 
son. See ‘The Law List’ for 1854. H. C. 


“Souwarrow Nvut.”—This corruption has 
found its way into several English dic- 
tionaries, but is not condemned or explained 
in any of them. It appears to have 
originated with Dr. Pinckard, in whose 
‘Notes on the West Indies,’ 1806, vol. iii. 
p- 287, I find the sentence, ‘* We collected 
some fine plants of the tonquin bean, the 
Souwarrow nut, the wild orange, and a 
species of the medlar.” From his use of the 
capital letter it is clear Dr. Pinckard was 
thinking of the great Russian general 


Souwarrow, who died in 1800. What he 
should have written is sawarra nut, which is 


‘a Carib term, well known in Guiana. In the 


‘Dictionarium Galibi,’ a vocabulary of the 


| Indian dialect published in 1763, it figures in 


French orthography as “ Saowari, arbre ou 
graine picquante.” The quasi-Russian form 
is a very curious instance of popular 
etymology. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


JonatHan Tretawyy, Barr., 1650 
1721, Bishop successively of Bristol, Exeter, 
and Winchester, according to the ‘ Dict. of 
Nat. Biog.,’ vol. lvii. p. 182, was “ Busby 
trustee of Westminster school.” This is pure 
nonsense, as the Busby Trustees have no 
duties connected with the school. They are 
always Old Westminsters, and their duties 
mainly consist in the distribution of gifts 
of money to the poor clergy in certain 
counties. Trelawny was elected a trustee of 
the Busby charity 28 January, 1719, in the 
place of George Smalridge, Bishop of Bristol. 

G. F. &. 

JouNsONIANA. — The following saying of 
Dr. Johnson on taking a pinch of snuff has 
not, to my knowledge, at any time appeared 
in print; it may, therefore, interest readers 
of ‘N. & 

** Permit me to immerge the summits of my digits 

in your box of pulverized odoriferous sweets, for 
the purpose of producing a pleasing titillation of 
the olfactory nerves.” 
I can vouch for its authenticity. for it was 
repeated by Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Thrale, who 
again repeated it to'Sir James Fellowes (her 
literary executor); he repeated it to my father, 
and my father to me. O. B. FELLowes. 


Pickwick, c. 1280.—In a list of jurors of 
Haytor in 9 Ed. L. (Assize Roll, 184, Devon, 
m. 1) the name appears of “ Will™"s Pyke- 
wyke.” Had the eye of the immortal Mr. 
Pickwick fallen upon this entry, it might 
have diverted his researches from the source 
of the Hampstead ponds to that of his own 
ancestry ! E. L.-W. 


Kine’s ‘CLasstcaL AND ForeEIGN Quota- 
tions.’ (See 10™ S. ii. 281, 351.)—1. Among 
the quotations classed as adespota by Mr. King 
(p. 391, No. 3051) is the epigram on the Bible : 

Hic liber est in quo querit sua dogmata quisque ; 

Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua. 
The provenance of these lines has formed the 
subject of inquiry and reply in ‘N. & Q,’ 
Samuel Werenfels being named as the author. 
(See 1* S. xi. 73; 2S. i. 140; 4° S. iii. 506 ; 
vii. 109.) [I was unwilling to repeat this 
identification until I had had an opportunity 


(of examining the quotation in situ. It is 
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No. 60 in Werenfels’s ‘ Fasciculus Epigram- | porté encore de nos jours en Grande-Bretagne 


matum’ (the dedication of which is dated 
** xii. Calend. Maii 1715”), p. 859 in the 1718 
(Basel) edition of his ‘Opuscula Theologica, 
Philosophica et Philologica,’ and p. 509 in 
tom. ii. of the 1739. edition (Lausanne and 
Geneva). In both these editions, at any rate, 
the first line runs “Hic liber est in quo sua 
querit,” &c. (not “querit sua,” as usually 
quoted). The epigram is headed “S. Serip- 
ture abusus.” The date of Samuel Werenfels, 
Doctor of Theology and professor at Basel, 
was (according to the fifth edition of Meyer's 
* Konversations-Lexicon ’) 1657-1740. 

2. Under No. 2528, “Signa te, signa,” &c., 


it should have been mentioned that the. 


second line of the couplet, 
Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor, 


dates back at least as far as the fifth century 


Sidonius quotes it in his * Epistles’ (ix. 14). 
Epwarp Bensty. 

Via Lombardia, Rome. 

Statues Lonpoy.—In ‘Haydn's Dic- 
tionary of Dates’ there is a list of the prin- 
cipal statues in London, but Chantrey’s 
equestrian statue of George LV. is omitted. 
This was originally intended to be placed 
on the Marble Arch when at Buckingham 
Palace, but was removed to its present site in 
the north-eastern corner of Trafalgar Square 
in 1845, W. T. Lyny. 


Qurries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be sent to them 
direct. 


“ Persona GRaTA.”—We want instances of 
this phrase, especially such as tend to show 
its original use. It does not seem to be 
known before the nineteenth century. Was 
it first used of ambassadors or envoys? or 
did it originate in the Roman Curia in 
connexion with ecclesiastical appointments ? 
Answers direct will oblige. Address: Dr. 
Murray, Oxford. J. A. H. Murray. 


Tue Frac. (See 9 S. v. 414, 440, 457, 478, 
and Supplement, 30 June, 1900; vi. 17, 31, 
351, 451, 519; vii. 193; viii. 67, 173; ix. 485; 
x. 31, 94, 118; xii. 327, 372, 398, 454, 508.)— 
Why do some churches fly the White Ensign 
—eg., Chertsey, on Saturday last, 3 June? 

D. 
Storr Famiry.— Le nom de Stutt ou 
Estutt, porté par une famille émigrée en 
France vers 1450 avec la garde ¢écossaise, 


est-il d'origine britannique? Ce nom est-il 


ou dans ses colonies par des familles autoch- 
tones? 

Ou alors serait-il une abréviation de celui 
d’Estouteville, dit aussi Estutville et Stut- 
ville, lors du passage de la famille normande 
de ce nom en Angleterre au XII. siécle ? 

Vicomre A. REVEREND. 

25, Rue Fontaine, Paris. 

Human Sacrivices: Guosts.— Do any 
English legends connected with parochial 
boundaries, or waste land lying between two 
villages, point to human sacrifice having 
anciently been practised in such situations ? 

Is it thought that human sacrifices were 
ever offered up at important springs on such 


| waste lands! 


Why are many ghosts hauntin 
k 


such places 
described as headless ? h. E. E 


E. E. L. 


House or Lorps, 1625-60.—I want to find 
an accurate list of peers who sat, or who had 
a right to sit, in the House of Lords during 
the period extending between the accession 
of Charles I. and the coronation of Charles IT. 
Does such a list exist? If it is necessary to 
compile one for myself, what peerage should 
I use, with the least chance of making errors? 

I also wish to know whether any Scotch or 
Irish peers had seats in the House of Lords 
during the period 1625-60; or any bishops 
other than English ones. G. Z 


Grirrita AND Cre Fypp.—Can any reader 
tell me where there is a branch of the Griffith 
family which spells its name Cre Fydd? The 
popular pele. som which derives the name 
Griffith from Welsh strong, and fydd, 
faith, has already been alluded to in these 
columns (8° S. vi. 238). It is old, as Camden, 
in his *‘ Remaines, explains Griffith as “strong- 
faithed.” But what I want proof of is the 
statement, made by several writers — for 
instance, by Hope in ‘ Dialectal Place Nomen- 
clature '—that there are families who actually 
spell their name Cre Fydd, while continuing 
to pronounce it Griffith. I find no such form 
in any directory in my possession. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 

La Scata.—Is it too late to hope for a 
change in the title of this new theatre? Can- 
not such be made more commemorative of 
old delightful times? These are questions 
many are asking just now, when rumours are 
rife as to the opening of its doors to the 
public at no very distant date. 

What could be happier than a decision to 
perpetuate the honoured name of Robertson, 
for ever linked with the history and fortunes 
of the little playhouse? Most appropriately 
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its first tenant is thus partly styled—a bright 
omen, one would say, for success in his 
venture. 

**Robertson’s Theatre”—I would advance 
that as an altogether worthy, acceptable 
substitute for the present choice. 

It is remarked also, with regret, how an 
intention would seem to prevail of dropping 
the well-known address Tottenham Street, 
in favour of Charlotte Street. (I find in the 
*London Directory,’ under the latter head, 
** Here is a new theatre.”) Is not this unwise 
and inaccurate, with the familiar portico in 
its place, as of yore? The indication is 
scarcely a fact, topographically. 

Cecit CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club, W. 

“Yeatts”: “Brewetts.” (See 10 8. ii. 
425, 533; iii. 371.)—I have been unable to 
explain two more terms found in the house- 
hold book of Grace, Lady Mildmay, wife of 
Sir Anthony Mildmay. They are “ Roasting 
Yealls ” and “ Brewetts—1 Sticke.” Of course 
I know “ brewett,” or “ brewis,” as thickened 
soup, but you cannot very well have a 
“sticke” of soup. Would some contributor 
help me? H. A. Sr. J. M. 


ACADEMY OF THE Muses.—Could you 
kindly give meany account of the Academy 
of the Muses? I believe it was in existence 
a hundred years ago. The motto was, “ Nil 
Invita Minerva.” Is there any book about 
it? T. P. Urton. 


Love Ates.—Amongst the Duchy of Lan- 


Amphlett, Sir Alfred Henry Thesiger, Sir 
Robert Lush, the first Lord Ludlow (Sir H.C. 
Lopes), Vice-Chancellor Sir Charles Hall, Sir 
William Robert Grove, Sir Charles James 
Watkin Williams. 

2. Associates of Royal Academy. — Philip 
Richard Morris, John Brett, and Matthew 
Ridley Corbett. 

3. Engineers. — John Frederick Bateman, 
William Henry Barlow, Sir John Coode, 
Harrison Hayter. 

4. Scventists.—Sir R. H. Inglis, Rev. Thomas 
Rodney Robertson, William Hopkins, Hum- 
yhrey Lloyd, Lord Wrottesley, Rev. Robert 
Villis, John Phillips, William Benjamin Car- 
penter, Sir John Hawkshaw, Allen Thomson, 
Sir John William Dawson. 

5. Bishops.—Charles Thomas Baring (Dur- 
ham), Rowley Hill (Sodor and Man). 

6. Deans. — Llewellyn Llewellyn (St. 
David's), Augustus Page Saunders (Peter- 
borough), R. B. M. Bonnor (St. Asaph), 
James Vincent Vincent (Bangor), Edward 
Bickersteth (Lichfield), Henry Lynch Blosse 
(Llandaff), James Allen (St. David’s), George 
Henry Connor (Windsor), Marsham Argles 
(Peterborough). 

7. Colonial Bishops. — William Walrond 
Jackson (Antigua), William Garden Cowie 
(Auckland), Henry Brougham Bousfield (Pre- 


toria), Edward Sullivan (Algoma), Herbert 
Bree (Barbadoes), W. T. T. Webber (Bris- 
bane), Bransby Lewis Key (St. John’s), Henry 
James Matthew (Lahore), John Wale Hicks 
(Bloemfontein), William Chalmers (Goul- 


caster Court Rolls in the P.R O. (No. 52 640, 
temp. Eliz.) is this entry :—“ It’m q’d Rad'us | 
Osbaston et Joh’es Scat’good fecer’ love ales 
i’o in m’a uterq’ tijs.,” the two persons 
named were fined two shillings each for 
making “love ales.” Can any one explain 
this? Was it, perhaps, some kind of love 
philtre or potion? Of course, in these rolls 
1t is common enough to find records of fines 
inflicted on A. B. and C. D. for that “ being 
common brewers they have broken the 
assize”; but this appears to be something 
different. Bernarp P. ScatTrercoon. 
Moorside, Far Headingley, Leeds. 


BuRIAL-PLACES OF CELEBRITIES.—Can any 
one who has access to more works of refer- 
ence than I[ have, tell me where the following 


burn), Charles James Branch (Antigua), 
Chauncey Maples (Likoma). 
Please reply direct. 

T. Cann Huaues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


** THERE SHALL NO TEMPESTS BLOW.”—I find 
the following in a speech delivered in 1838, 
and wish to know whence it comes. 
There shall no tempests blow, 

No scorching noontide heat ; 
There shall be no more snow, 

No weary wandering feet. 
So we lift our trusting eyes 

From the hills our fathers trod, 
To the quiet of the skies, 

To the Sabbath ofour God. 


Kincs.—Would Mr. James Piatt 


were interred 


kindly oblige with a translation of the names 


1. Judges.—The first Lord Monkswell, Sir | of the four Indian kings whose visit to this 
Barnes Peacock, Sir Montagu Smith, Sir| country in the eighteenth century is men- 


Henry Singer Keating, Lord Hobhouse, Sir 
Archibald Leoni Smith, Sir William Mil- | 


tioned in both Zhe Jatler and The Spectator ? 


They were Tee Yee Neen Ho Ga Prow and 


bourne James, Sir George Mellish, Sir | Sa Ga Yean Qua Prah Ton, of the Naquas ; 
Richard Baggallay, Sir Richard Paul | 
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Prow, of the river Sachem, and the Ganajoh- 
bore Sachem (7'atler, Nos. 155 and 171, and 
Spectator, No. 50). 

J. Hotpen MacMicwaet. 


Lone Brepy, Dorset. — Can any reader 
refer me to a collection of documents 
relating to this place, either in private posses- 
sion or otherwise? I have uals pretty close 
search at the Record Office and the British 
Museum. Georce F. Tupor Suerwoop. 

50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, S.E. 


Sr. Patrick. — Can any of your readers 
oblige me with the a § or inform me 
where I can find them, of a piece of poetry 
describing a quarrel among on ele about 
the date of St. Patrick’s birth !—one party 
contending he was born on 8 March, and the 
other on 9 March. They finally ended by 
adding 8 to 9, and the birthday has been kept 
on 17 March ever after. H. T. Barker. 
Ludlow. 


Jack AND Jitt.— What are the four 
remaining lines of the following conundrum, 
the answer to which is Jack and Jill? 


*Twas not on Alpine snow and ice, 
But homely English ground ; 
** Excelsior!” was their strange device, 
But low their fate they found. 
W. H. Dixson. 
13, Crick Road, Oxford. 


Horse-Racinc Ix Scottanp.—When and 
where did horse-racing first take place in 
Scotland ? 

The following is a copy of a minute in the 
records of the Burgh of Dunfermline, dated 
19 April, 1610 :— 


*“Apud Dunfermling decimo nono die Aprilis 
ano dm millemo sexcente™ decimo coram Jone 
Andersonn et Jacobo Mochrie ballievis de burgi. 

“The «qlk day in prnce of ye saids baillies 
comperit psol"* mr. James dugles the schoolmaster 
burges of ye said burt and upon his awin propre 
qfession actit him his airs exe™ and asgns as cau" 
and souritie ffor David Boeswell broyer german to 
S' Johne Boeswell of ballmuto knyt. That ye said 
David or uyersin his name Sall exhibit and pro- 
duce Befoir ye provest and bailleis of ye said Due’ 
In ye tolbuith yrof upon the fourt day of apryll In 


ye yeir of God sixteen ct and eleven yeirs next to | 


cum at ten houris bfor noon The sylver Race bell 
double overgilt his ma*** name and arms gravin 
yrupon Weyanid......perteng to ane noble lord alex" 
erle of Dunferlyne lord fyvie and urqhat heich 
chancelure of Scotland Baillie hera® prinp’® of ye 
regal'*® of Dunfermling delyverit this day to ye 
said David In custodie and keiping unto the said 
day Be qmand and ordinate of ye said noble erle Be 
resson of ye said David's blak hors wyning the 
custody and keiping yrof be rining frae conscience 
brig to ye brig of urquhat in companie wt uyer 
twa hors viz ane dapil gray hors blong* to S* W™ 


Monteth of Kers, Knyt, and ye uyer ane broun | the early fourteenth century might have met 


hors blong* to Lues Monteth his broyer german 
and wan frae yame ye race. And that the said 
David Boeswell sall delyver and produce the said 
bell in the lyke and also gud state as he now ressaves 
the sam under ye pains of fyve hundret merks mn’ 
scots to be payit be ye said cau’ to ye said noble 
erle in case of failyer and the said David Boeswell 
qmpereand prso"* demittand his awin jurisdiction 
and duly med an At him in this case to the jurisdic- 
tion of the provest and bailleis of ye said_burt of 
his awin confession actit him to freth and relive 
the said Mr. James Dugles his cau’ of this pret 
cau" betwin hym and the said bailleis and of uyer 
penalties. The said bailleis interponit yair autor’ 
yrto and ordains execution of poynding and 
warding to pass heirupon in case of failyer of 
production of the eaid bell at the day and in 
manneir above specy*.” 

The earliest notice of horse-racing that I 
have been able to find is a brief entry in the 
Treasurer's accounts of 1504, from which, 
however, it does not appear where the race 
referred to was rua. Perhaps some of your 
readers could supply the desired information. 
A horse race for a silver bell also took place 
in Haddington on 10 May, 1552, and a copy 
of the minute regarding the same would 
interesting. Baron Seton, of Andria. 

Seton Cottage, Great Yarmouth. 


Norpen’s Brirannie.’ — 
Lowndes gives 1596 as the date of an edition, 
and if this is correct all our large libraries 
are apparently without a copy. I should be 
glad to hear whether any reader has met 
with a copy so dated. F. Marcuam. 

Hornsey, N. 


Mepievat Seat.—A friend of mine has 
in his possession an oval silver seal, measuring 
about one inch by seven-eighths. In the 
centre is a lion passant with a bull's head 
under its forepaw, and round the border, in 
contracted early fourteenth-century Latin, 
the riming motto :— 

Sum leo ; 

(uovis eo, 

Non nisi 

Vera veho. 
On the back of it is roughly cut ‘‘ Georgii 
Signum,” or it might be “ Georg ii. Signum.” 

The original seal, of which this is obviously 
a copy, is said by Roach Smith (‘Collectanea 
Antiqua,’ vol. iv. p. 73, pl. xviii. fig. 3) to 
have been ‘‘discovered” at Luddesdown, 
in Kent, and to be in the possession of a 
Rev. —— Shepheard. This would be about 
1865. 

I should much like an opinion as to how 
his Georgian majesty came to possess this 
copy, and (of much more interest) to know to 
whom the original belonged. Some reader 
well acquainted with English documents of 
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with a contemporary impression of this seal, 
and by this means the owner might be traced. 
Wa. Norman. 
6, St. James’s Place, Plumstead. 


Sm R. Fansuawe.—I am very anxious to | 
trace the copy of ‘I] Pastor Fido,’ by Sir R. | 
Fanshawe, presented by him to Charles L, 
who has written in it “Dum spiro spero.” It 
was sold some years ago by auction. I seek 
also a portrait of Sir R. Fanshawe asa young 
man, and the companion one of Lady Fan- 
shawe ; also letters written by Sir Rh. Fan- 
shawe from Spain and Portugal. 

E. FANsHAWE. 


132, Ebury Street, S.W. 


Beplics. 


THE EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 
(10 S. iii. 163, 236, 297, 334, 411.) 

In reply to Mr. HarLanp-OXxtey’s appeal 
for further information regarding this place 
and its occupants, I venture to add a few 
items from a large collection of bills, &c., 
issued from various centres of metropolitan 
entertainment, which I have in my posses- 
sion. Unfortunately, it is difficult to fix an 
exact date for these exhibitions, as the year 
is generally omitted on the bills—a defect 
which they share with the sheet playbills of 
the period. The following shows belong to 
the early “forties,” when, as a youngster of 
tender years, I was initiated into the 
mysteries of London life. 

First, as regards the date of Tom Thumb’s 
advent. An undated bill states that 
** General Tom Thumb was born 11 January, 
1832, and is consequently now twelve years 
of age.” This fixes the date as 1844, and 
confirms the statement of Mr. ALeck 
ABRAHAMS at p. 237, ante. The exhibition 
took place in “Catlin’s Indian Gallery.” 
Whether I attended it or not I do not 
remember ; but a picture of the general, in 
the costume and conventional attitude of 
Napoleon, which was brought away from the | 


exhibition, was a familiar object in the| 


nursery. 

The North American redskin was popular | 
in the days when Fenimore Cooper was our 
favourite author. The “14 Ioway Indians” 
were exhibited by Mr. Catlin in his Indian | 
Gallery, and the ** Nine Ojibbeway Indians” 
were also presented under the guidance of | 
Mr. Rankin. Nor were Transatlantic relics | 
of earlier date wanting. “The Missouri | 
Leviathan, with the largest and most 


interesting Collection of North American | 


Antediluvian Animal Remains in the World,” 
opened our juvenile eyes many years before 
Master Tommy was frightened by a similar 
show in the grounds of the Crystal Palace. 
These remains were exhibited in the Upper 
Saloon, with a lecture at three o'clock daily 
by their discoverer, Mr. A. Koch. 

“The Devonshire Giant Ox, bred by 
G. Newton, Esq., and weighing 3,750 lbs.,” 
was another attraction. It was advertised 


| as such a mild and inoffensive animal that a 


child might play with it. Of a different 
description was Prof. Faber’s speaking 
automaton, or “ Euphonia,” otherwise “The 
Only Universal Linguist.” This wonderful 
creature could carry on a conversation with 
you in any language you liked to name. 

We might finish up the evening with a 
“Model of the City of Venice, with brilliant 
effects of sunshine produced by a new 
arrangement of the Oxy-hydrogen Light,” 
and thereby presenting an object-lesson in 
the omit sciences of chemistry and 
topography. It must be remembered that 
we were brought up under Miss Edgeworth 
and “Harry and Loan and studied our 
political economy under Miss Martineau, 
which perhaps resulted in our taking our 
youthful pleasures a little more sadly than 
the children of the present day. But perhaps 
we were none the worse for that. 

I cannot find a record of the “ Living 
Skeleton” being exhibited at the Egyptian 
Hall. As stated by Mr. Crompton, Claude 
Ambroise Seurat was ‘fon show” at the 
Chinese Saloon in Pall Mall, where Mr. Hone 
visited him, and drew up an_ excellent 
description of him. But I think he must 
have been first exhibited at a rather later 
date than August, 1825. Hone’s description 
is given in ‘The Every-Day Book,’ vol. i. 


‘col. 1017, the date of the number being 


26 July, 1826, nearly a year later than 
the date given by Mr. Crompton. Hone 
refers to a walk which the “Skeleton” 
took from the Gothic Hall in the Haymarket 
to the Chinese Saloon. This Gothic Hall 
seems to have faded out of public recollection. 
W. F. Prmeavx. 


Mr. Crompron may himself be glad of a 
minute correction to his reply on Seurat, the 
“Living Skeleton.” There is in this library 
the original descriptive pamphlet issued by 
the exhibitors, with the title— 

“Interesting Account and Anatomical Descrip- 
tion of Claude Ambroise Seurat, called 1) Anatomie 
Vivante, or the Living Skeleton, now exhibiting at 
the Chinese Saloon, No. 4, Pall Mall, London. 
With three plates. Printed by W. Glindon, Rupert 
Street, Haymarket. Price One Shilling.” 
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16 pp. and plate. There is no date, but it| I cannot call to mind the date, but as it 


was issued in 1825, as is shown by the state- 
ment on p. 2:— 

**Claude Ambroise Seurat was born at Troyes, in 
the department of Champaigne, on the 10th of April, 


1797, and is now therefore twenty-eight years of | 


age. 
The correction referred to is the number in 
Pall Mall, which is 94—not 49, as stated. 

A note in pencil is added at,the end :— 

“The three figures represent a man who was 
exhibited as a living skeleton at the Egyptian Hall 
and elsewhere 
but not much importance need be attached 
to it, as it is evidently recent. The last two 
paragraphs refer to his being exhibited :— 

“So far from having any disinclination to being 
exhibited in this country, Claude Ambroise Seurat 
has repeatedly urged his wish to gratify the strong 
desire of the public, in allowing them to view him 
without loss of time; and hearing that some of the 
journals had spoken in strong terms of the bad 
taste and cruelty of the parties, who had taken him 
under their protection and care, he begged per- 
mission to contradict such statements, and accord. 
ingly addressed a letter to that etfect to the Editor 
of the British Press, which cannot fail to satisfy 
every dispassionate mind as to the motives of those 
who have brought forward this almost supernatural 

ing. 

“ Trusting to the liberality of a discerning public, 
and at the urgent solicitations of many medical and 
—— friends, the gentlemen who have brought 

lim over at a very great expence, have consented to 
exhibit him, for a limited period, satisfied that it is 
the best means of refuting all the opinions and 
speculations that have been advanced upon the 


subject.” 
W. R. B. Pripeavx. 
Royal College of Physicians, 8. W. 


I distinctly remember seeing Tom Thumb 
at the Egyptian Hall in May or June, 1844, 
when he and a red Indian of the name of 
Roc-o-sot were being exhibited there by the 
celebrated showman Barnum. Tom Thumb 
was twenty-five inches high, and said to be 
thirteen years old ; but thirty years later, in 
1874, I made acquaintance with Barnum as a 
fellow-passengeron board an Atlantic steamer, 
and he told me that Tom Thumb was really 


only five years old when he was exhibited at | 


the Egyptian Hall in 1844, and that he after- 
wards grew to such a height—well over three 
feet—that he became quite worthless as a 
show. R. Marsuam-Townsuenp. 


With the view of helping Mr. Hartanp- 
OXLey towards a complete list of the enter- 


tainments at this hall, | would mention the | 


appearance there—for one or more seasons— 
of Messrs. Edmund Yates and Power (a son 
of the Mr. Power who was wrecked in the ship 
President), for I well remember to have seen 
them there together in their entertainment. 


was advertised daily in 7'he 7'imes, there can 
be no difficulty in finding it. C. Mason. 
29, Emperor's Gate, 8.W 

Norrotk Fotx-Sones (10% 8. iii. 365).— 
Although I am unable to offer Mr. Hotcombe 
| INcLeny the particular information he seeks, 
/yet it is just possible that the following 
generalities may interest him as well as 
others of your readers who desire to help in 
| the work of recording our traditional songs 
' before it is too late. 

Two songs are given under ‘ Norfolk’ in 
‘English County Songs,’ by Lucy E. Broad- 
wood and J. A. Fuller Maitland, published 
at the Leadenhall Press in 1893 ; and two or 
three others will be found in the earlier 
numbers of the Journal of the Folk-Song 
Society, which may be obtained from the 
hon. sec., Miss Lucy Broadwood, 84, Carlisle 
Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
The six parts of the Journal already issued 
contain between two and three hundred 
traditional melodies, with the words to which 
they were sung. and valuable notes and 
references by Miss Broadwood, Mr. Frank 
Kidson, and others. To the sixth number 
Mr. Kidson has contributed a select list of 
works dealing with the subject. 

The number of folk-songs that may be 
found in any given district depends to a 
very great extent upon the manner in which 
the collector seeks for them, and “ young” 
coliectors could not do better than procure 
the leaflet entitled ‘Hints to Collectors,’ 
issued by the Society. 

W. Percy Merrick. 

Manor Farm, Shepperton. 

BoNaPARTE AND ENGLAND (10" S. iii. 408). 
—A copy of the extract from the letter of 
the Rev. Thomas Belsham, dated Hackney, 
16 August, 1805, will be found in 2™ S. vii. 
(30 April, 1859). Two contradictions followed 
at p. 402, one of which says: “There was 
never anything more absurd than _ this 
fabrication, for it can be called nothing less.” 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Owen Bricstocke §. ii. 86, 237).—The 
following are some of the particulars pro- 
the information of PALAMEDEs and 

.M.R. 

Owen Brigstocke, of Llechdwny and of 
Liandebie, eldest son and heir of John 
Brigstocke (04. 1640), of Croydon, Surrey, 
and of Llechdwny, co. Caermarthen, born 
circa 1628-30—High Sheriff for co. Caer- 
marthen in 1657 and again in 1669, one of 
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the Sheriffs for Caermarthen town in 1673, 
Mayor of Caermarthen in 1682— married 
thrice. His first wife was Jane, second 
daughter of Sir William Vaughan, Knt., 
D.C.L., colonizer of Newfoundland and poet, 
of Tor-y-coed in Llangendeirne, co. Caer- 
marthen (second brother of, and in his issue 
heir to, John, Earl of Carbery, of Golden 
Grove). By her he had issue William Brig- 
stocke, his son and heir, and a daughter 
Anne, married to Owen Bowen, of Gurrey, 
in Llandilo-Vawr. His second wife was 


Elizabeth, daughter of David Lloyd, of | 


Porthwred and Castle-Howel, co. Cardigan. 
She died at Llechdwny 3 February, and was 
buried at Llandebie 6 February, 1667/8, where 
there is a mural tablet to her memory. By 
her he had further issue Thomas Brigstocke, 
barrister-at-law Middle Temple, o/. sp. 1691, 
buried in the Temple Church ; Francis Brig- 


stocke, who seems to have been a scapegrace, | 


and probably left issue represented at the 
present day; and John Brigstocke, 0+. s p. 
1665, buried in Gloucester Cathedral; and 
also two daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, 
who both married and left issue. His third 
wife was Elizabeth (twice a widow, first of 
John Gwyn, of Piode, in Llandebie, co. Caer- 
marthen, and secondly of William Lloyd, 
of Allt-y-cadno), daughter of Arthur and 
Dorothy Wogan, of Pengwern and Hencastle, 
co. Pembroke (a cadet of the Wogans of 
Wiston), and co-heir to her brother Thomas 
Wogan (? the regicide). By her he had no 
further issue. Died a widower in the winter 
of 1689-90. Will proved at Caermarthen. 

The other particulars shall follow later. 

G. Rh. Bricstocke. 

Ryde, LW. 

Soutuwotp Cuvren: Ficures anp Em- 
BLEMS iii. 329, 369).—The “apron or 
sheet in which are small figures” should pro- 
bably be taken to represent “Abraham's 
bosom,” or, under some other name, the place 
wherein the souls of the righteous repose 
when released from the body. Images bear- 
ing before them such treasure, thus enveloped, 
are to be seen among the sculptured mysteries 
of many French churches. Should I ever 
have the happiness of returning to Bourges, 
I shall reproach my memory if I do not find 
one of them on the grand facade of the 
cathedral. It is of this that M. Huysmans 
speaks when he refers to “un porche précé- 
dant un édicule ot le vieil Abraham, assis, 
tend sur ses genoux un tablier plein de 
petites tétes qui jubilent, dimes sauves” 
(‘La Cathédrale,’ p. 460). It may be re- 
membered that in an old carol, ‘Dives and 

arus,’ two serpents are sent from hell to 


'fetch the soul of the defunct rich man, and 
that one of them reveals its fate :— 
Kise up, rise up, brother Dives, 
And come along with me, 
For you've a place provided in hell 
To sit upon a serpent’s knee. 

In the ‘Biblia Pauperum’ it was Christ 
who was figured bearing the souls of the 
| blessed in His mantle (Didron’s ‘ Christian 
| Iconography,’ Margaret Stokes’s edition, Ap- 
| pendix iil. p. 428). Str. Switurn. 


“ENGLAND,” “EnGiisu”: THEIR Pronun- 
| CIATION (10 §. iii. 322, 393).—I regret that 
| difference of view separates me so widely 
|from Pror. SKEatT, and it is also somewhat 
| disappointing to me to find that the newness 
of my arguments renders the consideration 
lof them inadmissible. The reason Pror. 
|SkeaT has given for rejecting them is not 
one, it is true, that could be accepted by a 
linguist who had mastered the elementary 
fact that 7'rii/uny, or darkening of a into o, 
is no criterion of the quantity of that vowel. 
But the majority of the meee, Ao of ‘N. & Q.’ 
cannot be supposed to possess that know- 
ledge ; so when they see that Pror. SKEAT's 
| argument runs, “* For we know that in Ongle 
the o is short, as in lond, land, &c.,” they 
| will naturally conclude, though ye 
{that Pror. SKEAT maintains that it is only 
short a that wavers in the manner exem- 
plified, and they may suppose that that is 
the right thing to believe. It is the only 
argument that Pror. Skeat has advanced, 
and the application of the examples he gives 
in the second paragraph of his reply, on the 
ground, I presume, that they are parallel 
‘and relevant, depends upon it. 7'riibung of 
d, however, is found quite as frequently, 
perhaps, as that of @, consequently Pror. 
SKEATS argument is contingent, and is 
worth no more than its converse, namely, 
we know that in Ongile (for Angle) o may be 
long, as in on(ly), dn ; bdn (bone) ; hédlic, 
hidlic (holy); gést, gdst (ghost), &e. I have 
marked a in Angle long for reasons given ; 
Pror. SKEAT marks it short and gives no 
reason for doing so. Moreover, the linguistic 
and orthographical difficulties collectively 
presented by the pronunciation Jnglish, and 
the Greek "AyyeiAo., the Old High German 
Angil(herht), the Mercian Angel(theow), the 
West Saxon Angel(cyn), Engle, Engle, and 
the Old Welsh Zinyyl are not susceptible of 
being explained from his point of view. 
: A. ANSCOMBE. 


DickenstaN Lonpon (10% §. ii. 49).— 
Although in the magazines mentioned below 
there is no illustration of either No. 3, 
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Chandos Street, Strand, or No. 4, Gower 
Street North, the references may be useful : 

‘Notes on some Dickens Places and People,’ by 
Charles Dickens the Younger, illustrations by H. W. 
Brewer. — The Pall Mall Magazine, July, 1896, 
vol. ix. p. 

‘Charles Dickens's London,’ by Walter Dexter, 
photographs by the Luglish Illustrated 
Magazine, September, 1901, No. 216, p. 547. 

* Dickens's London,’ by Sydney E. Jackson, photo- 
graphs by H. F. Hatton, also a print of the Old 
Curiosity Shop in I887.— The Temple Magazine, 
January, 1, vol. vi. p. 345. 

telice of Dickens’ London, by Charles W. 
Dickens (grandson), illustrated by Val Prinsep.— 

mgs Magazine, September, 1902, vol. xxvii. 

* Literary Geography: the Country of Dickens,’ 
by William Sharp, illustrated by Edgar Wilson.— 
The Pall Mall Magazine, February, 1903, vol. xxix. 


In The Daily Graphic of 9 February, 1899, 
appears a report (illustrated) of a lecture 
given on the 7th by Mr. H. Snowden Ward 
on ‘The Real Dickens Land,’ in the ballroom 
of the “ Bull” Inn, Rochester. 

Nearly all the illustrations in the above 
articles are views ; and nearly all of them 
are of houses, &c., in London. The Temple 
fountain appears three times; but none of 
the writers appears to know that the old 
fountain was removed some twenty to thirty 
years ago. It used to stand some five feet 
above the water in the big basin ; it was moss- 
grown, and the water rose gently to no great 
height and then dripped over the edge of 
the small top basin. It suited Dickens's 
description of Fountain Court much better 
than the fireman's hose which took its place. 

Touching the inquiry concerning No. 3, 
Chandos Street, it may be worth noting that 
in ‘Charles Dickens: the Story of his Life 
and Writings,’ by B. W. Matz—being No. 1 of 
the Dickens Fellowship Publications—p. 2 is 
a drawing by Fred Barnard entitled * Little 
Charles Dickens at the Blacking Warehouse’ 
The story is reprinted from //ousehold Words 
of 14 June, 1902. Whether the numerous 
illustrations appeared therein I do not know. 

Ropert Prerrornr. 

Cromer Street (10 iii. 248, 336, 375).— 
Born in St. P ancras parish, and a resident 
therein for upwards of sixty years, | have 
naturally taken an interest in it. From 
personal recollections, and from information 
furnished by correspondents, I think the 
following particulars may be relied on. 

Lucas Street was not named after the 
builder, but the freeholder. In 1822 Lucas, 
a bricklayer, resided at 5, Cromer Street, 
which he had built, and, being an eccentric, 
decorated it with casts from his stock-in- | 


trade, of which he possessed a most extensive 
collection. This residence was known as 
“Compo Cottage,” and his sobriquet among 
his neighbours, with whom he generally spent 
his evenings at the “Skinner's Arms” in 
Judge Street, was “Lord Compo.” A few 
years before his death he removed to Woburn 
Place, near St. Pancras Church, where, it is 
believed, he died. His two sons, Charles and 
Thomas, became the eminent contractors of 
Belvedere Road, S.E. 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Read. 


“Tanpem” (10 §. iii, 146).—At 9” S. xi. 
256 will be found an instance of tandem (taken 
from The Boston Evening Post of 18 May, 
1747) in which the word apparently means a 
kind of cloth or an article of apparel. As 
this use of the word is both rare and singular, 
a second example is worth recording. The 
following advertisement appeared in The 
Independent Advertiser (Boston, Mass.) of 
21 November, 1748, p. 2, col. 3 :— 

“Imported in the last Ships from London, and to 
be sold by Gerrish and Barrell at their Store in 


Queen-Street......Oznabriggs,......Garlets, Tandems, 
Duttills,......Shalloons, Tammies, Florettas, 
Russels,......Joan Spinning,...... Black and Scarlet 


Hair Shagg Janes,” &c. 

The only suggestion that occurs to the 
writer is that, like so many similar words 
—as, in the above advertisement, Oznabriggs 
(from Osnabriick), Garlets (from Gdérlitz), 
and Duffills (from Duffel) — tandem is a 
corruption of the name of a place in England 
or Ireland, or on the Continent, or in the 
East Indies. But what place! 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


'Turvite (10% S. iii. 367).—William Turvile, 
of Aston-Flamville, co. Leicester, had a son 
Henry, born April, 1697, but no further par- 
ticulars are given (see Burke’s ‘Commoners’). 

Joun 

Nuytus (10° S. iii. 389).—A ninth of movable 
goods payable in moieties, 7 December, 1297, 
and 3 February. 1297.8, was granted by 
Parliament on 6 October, 1297 (25 Edward L), 
in return for confirmation by King Edward 
of the two great charters. See vol. xxvii. of 
Lane. and Chesh. Record Society Pub., pp. 197, 
213, et seq. James HAL. 

Lindum House, Nantwich. 


LonDON CEMETERIES IN 1860 (10" S§. ii. 169, 
296, 393, 496, 535; iii. 56, 133).—Mr. Harry 
Hems cites at 10™ §S. ii. 394, as an example 
of a built-over burial-ground, the old Jones’s 
Burial-Ground in Church Row, Islington. 
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There is an ‘almost similar instance in the | Its pagination is viii, 30, the first part 
immediate neighbourhood, now the subject | being taken up with the address to the 
of correspondence between the [slington | reader, followed by “The names of the Sub- 
Borough Council and the Postmaster-General. | scribers, with the places of their Meetings,” 
On a disused burial - ground at Islington| which are included in the counties of 
Green a stable had been built prior to 1884.| Rutland, Warwick, Northampton, Lincoln, 
Ata later date the Post-Office officials occu- | Leicester, Huntingdon, Oxford, and Bedford. 
= another part of the ground with wooden | The confession itself consists of seventy-five 
uildings, so that two-thirds of it is now | clauses and a postscript. 
covered. It is claimed they are not amen-| For the benefit of those interested in this 
able to the Acts of 1884 and 1887 preserving | subject I copy the following sentence from 
these grounds, and, except consideration for | the ** Introduction” to the reprint :— 
the wishes of the Council, there is nothing | «This early local confession was to be the chief 
to prevent the whole space being hidden | of an exhaustive collection of Confessions of Faith 
beneath permanent buildings. Vide /slinyton | from all parts of the world, and was to be the 
Gazette, 15 February. ALecK ABRAHAMS. hasis for biographies of the signatories, and his- 
39, Hillraarton Road tories of the churches they represented. In pursuit 
of these objects, Mr. 
and trouble, ransacked public and private libraries 
A SHOU LDER OF MI TTON GHT HOME The mass information 
FROM Franc E 10 S. ii. 48, 158, 236, 292, collected during a period approaching forty years 
374; ili. 255).—In ‘A Christmas Carol,’ by | is so great, that though nearly one hundred pages 
George Wither, occurs :— j are in type, it is to be feared that no one will be 
found with the ability and leisure to prepare the 
remainder for publication. It has, therefore, been 


The country folk themselves advance, 


y vad sap par 8 come out of France, decided to issue ‘ The Faith and Practise’ without 
And Jack shall pipe and Jill shall dance, | addition, in the hope that at some time in the 
And all the town be merry. future a worthy student of Nonconformist history 


ery Ke E D.’ does not give ‘Crowdy-mutton,’ will arise to complete the work so conscientiously 

ut defines ‘ Crowdie’ as a kind of broth or | 9®&"- 

vorridge, and gives examples of Joun T. Pace. 

pounds-—-* Crowdie-time’ (Burns). 
H. K. Sr. J. 8. Mr. Brapiey will probably find what he 

seeks, if it be the creed of the General 

Baptists, pasted inside a large folio Bible 

in the vestry of the congregation (now non- 

Trinitarian) meeting in the old refectory of 


3apTist CoNFession oF Farru, 1660 (10 
S. iii. 89, 116).—A facsimile reproduction of | 
a Baptist Confession of Faith printed in 
the year 1651 was executed some twenty. five 
years ago under the personal supervision of | “#¢ Black Friars, Canterbury. T. Witsox 
my friend the late Mr. John Taylor, of » WE 
Northampton. It was issued in pamphlet Wace ow tne Bartre or Hastrnes 
form in 1901, a short time after his death. | jij. 407).—There are two English translations 
I do not anticipate that this is the confession | of Wace: one by Edgar in prose, and one 
Mr. Braptey asks for ; but possibly he may | (very free) in “anapstic ” verse by Sir A. 
like to know of it. The only original copy | Malet. Neither of them makes much of the 
yet discovered is bound at the end of a| last four lines, because both of them follow 
book by Capt. Robert Everard, bearing title| the incorrect old text, as quoted at the 
“The Creation and Fall of the First Adam | above reference. The first eight lines mean : 
Reviewed,’ &c. This book is in the possession | ‘When it was time to fight the battle, on 
of the Chilwell College Library, Nottingham. | the previous night, as I hear men tell, the 
The full title of the confession is :— | English were extremely hilarious, very full 


“The | Faith | and | Practise | Of Thirty | Con-| of laughter and very cheerful. The whole 
gregations, | Gathered according to the | Primitive | night they ate and drank ; never throughout 
Pattern. | Published (in love) by consent of two} the night did they lie in bed. You might 
from | each Congregation, appointed for that pur-| have seen them stir about, skip, dance, and 
pose.| 1. To inform those who have a desire to dna.” 


| 
know what | Religious Duties they hold forth. | | . seca have recourse to the 
2. To undeceive those that are mis-informed there- For the rest we must have recourse to th 


of. | 3. To the end the said Congregations may in | more correct text in the edition by Dr. Hugo 
love, | and the spirit of Meekness, be informed | Andresen, Heilbronn, 1879, vol. ii. p. 320, 
ty may if he they walk amiss. |—— | | lines 7357-60. By collating the various 
haw all sien. | Loudon, Painted | readings, we see that Bublic stands for Bied 
by J. M. for Will. Larnar, | at the Blackmore neer | //éde, the Norman for A.-S. Léoth, blithe, te, 
Fleet-bridge, 1651.” be blithe, or be merry. JVe/ssel is an error 
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for weissei], as indeed the rime shows; 
and one MS. has resse Aeil, as two words, 
correctly. Laticome is, more fully, /atincome, 
Norman for A.-S. Jet kine cuman, let 
him come; where Aim refers to the cup. 
Drincheheil is Norman for drink hal, ve., 
drink hale, drink to one’s health. Drine 
hindrewart is also spelt drine hidewart, 
drink hitherward, drink “towards” me. 
Drintome is also spelt drinctome, Norman for 
A.-S. drine to me, ie., drink to me. Drine 
helf is also drine half, ¢.¢., drink half. Drine 
tome is, of course, wrong ; the better reading 
is tode, Norman for A.-5. to the, 7.e., to thee; 
the sense being “I drink to thee.” As both 
Edgar and Sir A. Malet make nothing of this 
assage, perhaps the above explanation may 
useful. It is all perfectly clear and certain. 

A last word as to wasseil, the ad in which 
has never been properly explained. It is 
now clear that srassai/ is the Norman wesse//, 
or as one MS. has it, wesse Aecl, an obvious 
error for wes heil. This is not exactly the 
A.-S. wes Adal, but rather its continental 
equivalent ; cf. O. Saxon wes hel, O.H.G. 
wis hel. The O. Saxon wes occurs in the 
*Heliand,’ 1. 5604; but is also spelt eis. 
Hence in the ‘ Heliand,’ 1. 259, the Latin 
Ave Maria occurs as J//él wis thu, Maria 
where the A.-S. 
(Luke i. 28). This solves the whole mystery 
as to wassai/, It is not the true English 
form, but an equivalent Norman form, 
which the Normans had picked up on the 
Continent. The A.-S. wes hal would regularly 
become wes hal in Northumbrian Middle 
English, which accounts for the Yorkshire 
wessal at the present day. 

Let me add that the astonishing reading 
Drine folf in one MS. (in the last line) is a 
delicious blend of Drine full and Drine half. 

Watrer W. Skeat. 

See 


“The Conquest of England | from Wace’s Poem 
of the | Roman de Rou | now first translated into 
English Rhyme | by Sir Alexander Malet, Bart., 
ay | Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet Street, 1860," pp. 116- 

de 


E. Mater. 
Wrest Wood, Bexhill. 


Swepiso Royat Fairy (10" §S. iii. 409).— 
In the year 1751 Adolphus Frederick, Duke 
of Holstein Gottorp, succeeded to the throne 
of Sweden, being descended in the female 
line from the great Gustavus Vasa, whose 
surname he assumed as that of his family. 
His grandson, Gustavus IV., renounced the 
Swedish throne in 1809, and his children 
being excluded from the succession by the 
Diet, his uncle was elected to the throne, 


under the style and title of Charles XIII. 
The king ‘having no children, Jean Baptiste 
Jules Bernadotte, one of Napoleon's generals, 
and Prince of Pontecorvo, was elected Prince 
Royal of Sweden on 20 August, 1810, and on 
5 November following he was adopted by 
the king. On the death of the latter, 5 Feb., 
1818, he succeeded tothe throneas Charles XLV. 
The present King of Sweden and Norway is 
his grandson. The son of the exiled King 
Gustavus took the title of Prince of Vasa, 
and died in 1877, leaving one daughter, the 

Princess Carola of Vasa, who married the 
late King Albert of Saxony. She was left a 
childless widow on 19 June, 1902, and is now 
the last surviving representative of the old 
royal house of Sweden. 

W. F. Pripeaux. 

The reigning house is that of Bernadotte. 
Brutus need only refer to any history to 
learn how the house of Vasa lost the crown of 
Sweden ; and few romances excel in thrilling 
interest the life-story of Gustavus IIL, with 
its bloady ending by the assassin’s dagger at 
the famous masked ball. All Swedish his- 
ltorians throw the gravest doubts on the 
paternity of his supposed son and successor, 
| Gustavus who was eventually deposed 


; *|and driven into exile, and succeeded by a 
version has //dl wes thu| 


childless uncle, Charles XILI., who adopted 
Marshal Bernadotte as his heir. The Queen 
Carola of Saxony, who lately visited this 
country, is a granddaughter of King Gus- 
tavus [V.; but the house of Vasa is now 
extinct in the male line. The present Crown 
Princess of Sweden, born Princess of Baden, 
is another descendant of Gustavus LY. in the 
female line. H. 


Netson Cotumn (10° 8. iii. 368).—In their 
issues of 6 July, 1839, both Zhe Mirror and 
The Literary World published engravings of 
the Nelson memorial from Mr. William 
Railton’s drawing. In their descriptive ac- 
counts of the memorial, the particulars of 
which were evidently obtained from Mr. 
Railton, the dimensions are given in both 
journals as follows :— 


Base om owe 10 feet in height. 
Pedestal 39 
Base of column ... 9 a 
Capital... l4 
Pedestal ... 14 


Total height 193 feet. 


These were evidently the dimensions origin- 
ally decided upon, therefore Weale is not so 
very far out in his statement. 


afterwards modified ? 


Were they 
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Timbs gives the height of the column 
as 145 ft. Gin.; statue and plinth, 17ft.= 
162 ft. Gin. In Murray’s ‘Handbook’ the 
figures appear as—Column, 145 ft., and statue, 
17 ft. high. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


In Zhe Illustrated London News of 
21 October, 1843, p. 265, there is a full-page 
view of the Nelson column, in which, by the | 
way, the lions on the pedestals are shown 
én situ, and on the following page the 
dimensions are given as follows :— 


Feet. 
Steps ... 7 
Colamn 
Tambour... 7 
156 
Total oe 

On p. 332 of the same volume there is 


another full-page view, showing the column | 
surrounded by scaffolding, with the statue in 

position. Before the statue was raised it | 
was exhibited in the square, and there isa 
drawing of it in 7'he J/lustrated London News 
for 4 November, 1843, p. 289. As the subject 
is of some interest just now, perhaps I may 
be allowed to add to my answer that there is 
a view of the statue, with some patriotic 
verses, in the above journal for 29 October, 
1842, p. 392 ; and in the issue for 10 September 
of the same year, p. 284, there will be found 
a woodcut representing the state of the work 
at that time. There is a fine engraving of 
the square, with the column in prominent 
position, in 7’he Art Journal for April, 1850, 
p. 126, where, as in The Jilustrated Vews, the 
artist has anticipated the arrival of the lions. | 


Some references to the column may be found | 
in the Report of a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, ordered to be printed 
27 July, 1810 (No. 548) The Highgate 
Literary and Scientific Society possesses a 
cleverly executed model of the column sur- 
rounded by scaffolding, the work, I believe, 
of the late Mr. Bodkin, J.P., when a young 
man. 


Tueatre, Parkeate (10™ S. iii. 289, 355, 
397).—May I[ add one or two small points | 
to the replies already given? Drury Lane | 
was in Parkgate. It has been a memory only 
for the last sixty years, but its former situa- 
tion was pointed out to me by an old fisher- 
man a few days ago. As noted by one of 
your correspondents, the site of the theatre | 
is now covered by the class-room of Mostyn 
School. Ryley’s cottage still remains, and is | 


known by the name. It is at the extreme 
north of Parkgate, is detached, and presents 
quite a quaint appearance. The roof is 
pyramidal, and at present the entire struc- 
ture—chimney-stacks, roof, and cottage—is 
covered with whitewash. Mr. ABrRAHAMs will 
find a deal about Ryley, and incidentally 
about the Parkgate Theatre, on pp. 261-78 
of ‘’Twixt Mersey and Dee,’ by the late 
Mrs. Hilda Gamlin, a former correspondent 
of ‘N. & QQ.’ There was a regular ferry 
service between Parkgate and the Flintshire 
coast, which will explain the printing of the 
play bills at Holy well. J. H. K. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The Principal Navigations, Voyages, Tragiiques, and 
Discoveries of the English Nation. by Richard 
Hakluyt. Vol. XII. (Glasgow, MacLehose & 
Sons.) 

Hakluytus Posthumus ; or, Purchas his Pilgrimes. 
By Samuel Purchas, B.D. Vols. UI. and LV. 
(Same publishers. ) 

Supscripers have not had long to wait for the con- 

cluding volume of this noble edition of Hakluyt. 

This is the more satisfactory, since the volume in 

question, consisting mainly of index, is indispensable 

to the complete utilization of its predecessors. It 
is scarcely possible offhand to do full justice to an 
index. One may see almost at a glance that it is 
comprehensive or the reverse. The knowledge how 
far it is complete and trustworthy, supplied with 
adequate cross-references and the like, is only 
obtained with constant use. That now fur- 
vished occupies 346 pages (or about the average 


leontents of an octavo volume). A better idea 


of its dimensions may be obtained from the 
fact that Sir Francis Drake alone fills a column 
and a half, and has one hundred and twenty 


| references. It is, moreover, far from being the 


longest article. A useful feature at the end is a 


| separate index to ships, Familiar enough are the 


names of many of them—as the Defiance, somewhile 
Drake’s flagship : Sir Richard Grenville’s immortal 
Revenge ; Frobisher’s Bear and Sir Robert Dudley's 
Bear’s Whelp ; Thomas Cavendish’s Desire ; and Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert's Delight. Some of the names 
are quaint enough—as the Karwig. The illustrations 
consist of a plan of Westminster, 1593, by John 
Norden ; a plan of London, 1573, from a copy of the 
‘Civitates Orbis Terrarum’; and a facsimile of a 
letter from Richard Hakluyt to Sir Francis Wal- 
singham, 1 April, 1584, of highest interest. 

The remainder of the volume is occupied by a 
communication by which we were at tirst misled. 
This is an essay on ‘The English Voyages of the 
Sixteenth Century’ by Walter Raleigh, whom for 


|a single moment we mistook for his illustrious 
| namesake and predecessor. This concise and well- 
| written contribution forms an admirable introduc- 


tion to the study of Hakluyt. In some hundred 


|and twenty pages Prof. Raleigh supplies a key to 


the unity of purpose in the great work of Hakluyt, 
disentangling and separating the single thread of 
interest running through all the pilgrimages ; show- 
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| 
ing the illusions to which explorers, from Columbus 


downwards, were subject, and the way in which 
one country after another took the lead in that 
struggle for commercial supremacy and the control 
of the trattic with the East which led to uupre- 
cedented and undreamt-of discoveries; the wild 
search after the Earthly Paradise by which Colum- 
bus was deluded ; the long-continued dream of a 
North-West passage: and the insensate and mur- 
derous pursuit of gold. Hakluyt is sensible of 
English misdeeds, and complains that whereas 
Spain and Portugal breed no pirates—perhaps an 
overbold assertion—‘‘ we and the French are most 
infamous for our outrageous, common, and daily 
piracies.” Prof. Raleigh chronicles afresh some of 
the noblest utterances of the navigators: Master 
Thorne’s magniticent declaration concerning Eng- 


lishmen that “there is no land uninhabitable and no | 


sea unnavigable,” and Gilbert's immortal declara- 
tion that “‘we are as near to Heaven by sea as by 
land.” Outside Shakespeare there is no better ot 
more inspiriting book to read. 

The latest volumes of *‘ Hakluytus Posthumus’ 
are principally occupied with Eastern exploration, 
and treat largely of our difficulties with the Portu- 
guese, who are as high-handed and insolent (we use 
conventional terms of disparagement) in the Eastern 
world as the Spaniards were in the West. No 
attempt is, of course, made to look at questions 
of justice or right from any but a purely English 
standpoint. Though sad for the most part, these 
records are deeply interesting, and supply some 
early pictures of social life. In the English voyages 
beyond the East Indies to the ** lands of Japan,” 
&c.. we tind, in a truly “imperial” and—shall we 
say? — Jingo spirit, our “just Commerce nobly 
vindicated against Turkish ‘Treachery, victoriously 
defended against Portugall Hostility, gloriously 
advanced against Moorish and Ethnike Pertidie: 
hopefully recovering from Dutch Malignitie ; justly 
maintayned against ignorant and malicious Ca- 
lumnie "—surely lame and impotent conclusion.” 
It is amusing to find the “Japonians” “ terrifie 
and skare” the children, as the French sometimes 
did theirs, with the name of the Lord Talbot. 
Under present conditions, when attention is so 
closely directed to the East, the appearance of 
these volumes is most opportune. 


Lua “l Memorial Servi —Vol. lil. (fra Bool. 
Part Il. Edited for the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, with Introduction, by Mary Bateson. 
(Cambridge, University Press.) 

WE noticed at #" S. xii. 499 Part L. of this collection. 

Part L1., now before us, consists of the accounts of 

the Cambridge proctors from 1511 to 1544. The 

entries which these officials made as a whole are 
dull, but the very interesting light which they throw 
here and there on the early history of Cambridge 
fully justities their publication. They are mostly 
in Latin, some of it of a medieval character, which 
will puzzle the pattern classical scholar of to-day ; 


but Miss Bateson’s admirable introduction will | 


reveal to the ordinary reader the main points with 
which they deal. The monastic system, which had 
its merits for men of learning, has long disappeared, 
but the “ Dolphin,” a Cambridge inn here men- 
tioned, survived, we think, till the nineteenth 
century, and Sturbridge Fair, a great source of 
dispute, figured in the same period in the Cam- 
bridge official ‘Calendar,’ as if it was a saint's day. 
Gifts of tish to eminent persons are very often men- 


tioned, and we imagine that the Cam offered good 
sport, being much cleaner at this time than in 
modern days, in which it has been described as a 
“distended drain.” In 1521 a charge is entered 
for drink and expenses at the burning of Luther's 
books, and in the same year Cambridge represen- 
tatives went to London to flatter Wolsey and 
arrange for the suitable denigration of the reformer 
who was to make the biggest protest in the world’s 
history. Twenty years later we find a payment 
for the transcription of the Chancellor's edict on 
the pronunciation of Latin and Greek. A similar 
edict nowadays, if arranged among our chief uni- 
versities, would save a good deal of unedifying con- 
fusion among scholars young and old. We give 
a few items gathered here and there of sums paid : 
20s. for inquiries concerning vagabonds and light 
women 3s. for “ gaugvng yrens”; IS». 3d. fora 
pike (/vprs), a tench, and a bream, given to the 
Duke of Norfolk : 2s. 3/. for a rope to pull a bell; 
and 3s. 10:/. for cleaning the The index, is, 


| as before, admirable, and it is not too much to say 


that it forms a series of academic biographies in 
which the bare hints of the text are skilfully re- 
corded, and the confusions caused by variations of 
spelling are skilfully unravelled. Places and things, 
too, figure here. Thus we are referred to “* Mid- 
summer Fair,” the memory of which is still pre- 
served in. the “ Midsummer Common” of to-day, 
and to chains for books under ‘ Library.’ There are 
considerable expenses for lead (p. 209), not entered, 
under the same heading; and we notice that the 
plumber's two servants got fourpence ** to buy them 
gloves with.” A third volume, Book f, is pro- 
mised to complete this valuable series. 


Visitation of Inland. Fdited by Frederick Acthur 
Crisp. Vol. 1V. (Privately printed.) 
Mr. Crise’s sumptuous volumes, privately issued 
from what is known as the Grove Park Press, are 
the delight of the bibliophile, and the indispensable 
companion of the genealogist, the herald, and the 
historian. The first volume of the ‘ Visitation of 
Ireland,’ the joint production of Mr. Crisp and the 
late Dr. Howard, was issued in 1897. Vols. LL. and 
ILI. appearing at subsequent dates, Vol. 1V. being 
herewith presented, and Vol. V. in the press. The 
earlier volumes have not come in our way, though 
other works, kindred in aim and in excellence of 
execution, have reached us. See 9 S. xi. 360 and 
458. Each of these contained portraits, pedigrees, 
and coats of arms, together with autographs, 
book-plates, and other illustrations. Among those 
families pedigrees of which are supplied in the 
present volume are the Earl of Annesley, Lord 
Athlumney, the Earl of Cavan, Viscount Dillon, 
the Earl of Gosford, and the rl of Wicklow, 
together with Blake of Corbally, Bowen of Bowen's 
Court, Greene of Millbrook and of Hallahoise, 
Lyon of Old Park, and O Donovan of Clan Cathel 
the illustrations including book-plates of Swanzy of 
Newry, co. Armagh, John Sandes of Greenville, 
Alfred Molony of Cragg, Sir Edward Thomas 
Bewley, James J. Fuller, and Luke Gerald Dillon. 
Full armorial bearings are to be found of the 
various noblemen mentioned, together with those 
of Sir Henry Arthur Blake, G.C_M.G. There are 
in addition silhouettes of Edward and Mary Bew- 
ley, and armorial coats and autogr iphs of the 
families named. In every case the pedigrees, as 
in the older visitations, start with the grandparents 


. of the representatives of the family, and contain 
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notices of all the descendants of their name, the 
record thus supplied extending in many cases over 


five generations. The arms of which illustrations | 


are furnished are in all cases on view at Ulster’s 
Otfice. The Heralds’ Visitations of which a record 
is given are those of the sixteenth and seventeenth 


centuries. Under Molony of Cragg, co. Clare, we | 


meet with the curious female Christian name Dil- 
liana, which we do not remember to have previously 
encountered. It is apparently a family name, since 
Jane Dilliana subsequently occurs. Everina, which 
is also met with, is likewise uncommon. A long 
list of additions and corrections brings up to date 
the information in the previous volumes, and 
gives particulars, amidst other matters, of the 
recent and lamented deaths of Viscount Powers- 
court and Lord Rowton. In all typographical 
and other respects the volume is admirable. It is 
encouraging to subscribers to know that the earlier 
volumes are now scarce and only obtainable at 
enhanced prices. 


The Bernards of Abington and Nether Winchewdlon. 
By Mrs. Napier Higgins. Vols. LI. and IV. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

A YEAR and a half’s time has sufficed Mrs. Napier 

Higgins to bring to a conclusion the important 

family history she has undertaken. To the opening 

instalment of her account of the Bernards of 

Abington and Nether Winchendon we drew atten- 

tion (9 S. xii. 239), stating at the time that the 

historian is the last scion of the last branch of the 
distinguished family the deeds of which she has 
undertaken to chronicle. The later volumes are 
less stirring than the earlier, which have keen 
historic interest, and throw a bright light upon the 
relations between England and America in the 
veriod of revolt. With the death in 1779 of Sir 
‘rancis Bernard, whilom Governor of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, the most distinguished member of 
the family, the second volume broke off. In the 
two following and concluding volumes we hear 
little concerning America, but are still in the 
domain of politics. These are, however, domestic 
and peaceful, the later members of the house being 
principally conspicuous for the share they took in 
movements intended to alleviate human sufferings, 
and in work generally of the most humane and 
enlightened character. Apart from the pleasing 
pictures now furnished upon the state of society in 
the early portion of the last century, some light is 
cast upon literary subjects — Fanny Burney’s 

* Diary’ among others. We cannot but believe, 

though we may be wrong, that the Col. Gwynne 

in whose behalf George IIL. interferes (vol. iii. 

» 115), to the annoyance of the Marquess of 
Suckingham, is the Col. Gwyn whose name is of 

frequent occurrence in Fanny's pages during her 

life at Court. Coleridge is come across as a 

lecturer, and also as a conversatuonalist. In the 

former respect he does not seem to have been 
wholly trustworthy, indisposition and “habitual 
indolence” rendering his appearance uncertain. 

As a conversationalist it is said of him: “I shall 

never forget the etlect his conversation made upon 

me at the tirst meeting. It struck me as something 
not only quite out of the ordinary course of things, 
but as an intellectual exhibition altogether match- 
less. The orator rolled himself up, as it were, 
in his chair, and gave the most unrestrained 
indulgence to his speech—and how fraught with 
acuteness and originality was that speech, and in 


| what copious and elegant periods did it flow! The- 
auditors seemed to be rapt in wonder and delight.” 
Among things established by Sir Thomas Bernard 
were the Alfred Club and the Alfred Theatre. 
More information concerning both seems desirable. 
Of the Alfred Theatre, which had apparently but 
a short existence, we have not previously heard. 
In an appendix is an animated account from 
Francis Bernard, an eyewitness, of the first O.P. 
riots at Covent Garden. Au anonymous corre- 
spondent from Paris of Scrope Bernard furnishes a 
striking picture of the state of France during the 
early days of the Revolution, and of the “general 
infatuation” prevailing in 1791 from Calais to- 
Paris. Sir Thomas Bernard, after whom Bernard 
Street is named, was treasurer of the Foundling 
Hospital, and aided largely in the augmentation of 
its ode. It is sad to hear of the infant mortality 
caused by the early arrangements. At the close 
of 1757 it was found that out of 5,618 infants re- 
ceived 2,311 had died. Children were committed 
for delivery to the common carrier, with the result 
that out of eight children brought from the country 
at the same time seven died, the eighth being saved 
by its mother, who followed the waggon on foot 
and administered to it occasional nourishment. 
Infants were brought from Yorkshire in paniers- 
by men on horseback. A travelling tinker, paid a 
guinea to carry up a child, tied a stone round its 
neck and drowned it. Of no special significance 
in themselves, these narrations serve to show the 
kind of matter with which Mrs. Higgins’s book 
overflows. We congratulate her heartily on its 
completion, and commend it to all who seek side- 
lights on history and social life and customs. 


Tuk frontispiece to the June number of The Bur- 
lington Mayazine consists of a superb reproduction 
of Jan van Meer’s ‘ The Soldier and the Laughing 
Girl.’ The art of Constantin Meunier, the painter 
par excellence of labour, is the subject of two essays,. 
one by Prof. Petrucci, dealing with the man, 
the second by Mr. Charles Ricketts, on his place in 
art. Reproductions are given of his ‘Interior of a 
Colliery, Furnaces’ (supremely vigorous), ‘ Puddler 

testing ‘(in bronze), ‘ Miners’ (in water colours), 
* The Soil,’ and the ‘ Marteleur,’ all of them having 
singular interest. Sir Henry Maunde Thompson 
describes the precious Rothschild MS. in the British 
Museum of ‘ Les Cas des Malheureux Nobles Hommes 
et Femmes,’ a work the indirect source of Lydgate’s 
‘Falls of Princes.’ The period of the MS. is sup- 
posedly 1470-80. The miniatures are the work of 
French artists, and six of the most striking are 
reproduced. They are profoundly interesting and 
curious, and the description of them may be read 
with much pleasure and advantage. 


TueEke is a decided “ boom” in Trollope’s novels, 
which have been much discussed of late. An article 
in praise of them appears from the pen of Mr. F. G. 
Bettany in The Fortnightly. Dr. Garnett and Prof. 
Saintsbury have decried Trollope, while Mr. Henry 
James and Mr. G. 8. Street are among his eulogists. 
We are personally on the side of the latter. Another 


| interesting literary article is that by Mr. F.S. A. 


Lowndes on ‘The Literary Associations of the 
American Embassy.’ These, beginning with Wash- 
ington Irving, comprise, of course, Russell Lowell, 
John Hay, Motley, Bancroft, Hawthorne, Bret 
Harte, and others. Rooted in old-world tradition, 
|and ranking social position before literature, our 
; own Government, of whatever party, will be long 
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before it recognizes in letters a qualification for 
ottice. In ‘The Ethics of Don Juan’ Mr. Maurice 
4ierothwohl deals specially with the creation of 
Tirso da Molina and of Moliére, which forms a sort 
of parallel to ‘ Faust.’ He quotes from M. Albert 
Samain some admirable lines descriptive of the 
gallant of the great or lesser Trianon :— 


Tout un monde galant, vif, brave, exquis et fou, 
Avec sa fine épée en verrouil, et surtout : 
Ce mépris de la mort, comme une fleur, aux lévres. 


(Where are they to be found) ‘ Paris and (Enone’ 
is a species of dramatic idyl by Mr. Laurence 
Binyon.— Bishop Welldon has a deeply interesting 
paper in The Nineteenth Centuru on ‘The Fate of 
Oliver Cromwell’s Remains.’ The conclusion at 
which the writer arrives is that these are now 


hopelessly lost ; that the body was privately buried | 
in Westminster Abbey, that it was removed to | 


Tyburn and there decapitated and_ buried, that 


the trunk remained where it was placed beneath | 


the site of Tyburn. There it has presumably 
mouldered away, and is now irrecoverable, as is the 
head, which, after being exposed in Westminster 
Hall more than twenty years, disappeared, and has 
not since been seen. These conclusions are unwel- 
come to the Bishop, and will be—so he holds—to 
many others. For ourselves, if the spirit still 
survive, we can dispense with the corpse. Mr. 
John Fyvie is severe on ‘ The Ethological Society 
and the Revival of Phrenology.’ His article sup- 
plies interesting information, not generally acces- 
sible. on the growth and development of the belief 
in phrenology. Mrs Villiers, Hemming gives a 
good account of the old Festival of Fools. Miss 
Yonge, in ‘Some Royal Love-Letters,’ deals with 
the curious and not wholly edifying correspondence 


between Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, recently | 


included in the publications of the De La More 
Press. Much to interest will be found in Mr. 
Coulton’s ‘ Autobiography of a Wandering Friar.’— 
The Queen of Roumania writes in The National 
Review on * The Vocation of Women.’ As this, 
according to her Majesty, is “simply motherhood,” 
it is scarcely to be expected that her views will be 
acceptable to the loudest advocates of women’s 
rights. Coming from a serious source, some of the 
statements, such as “ If only women did not require 


such costly toilettes they would never be under the | 


necessity of working for their own living,” impress 


us. Some sensible counsel is offered to women. | 


‘Candid Impressions of England,’ by a German 
Resident, hits some blots in our national conduct. 
We read the truth, but —thank God!—not the 
whole truth. Newspaper utterances, the insig- 
nificance and ignorance of which the initiate know, 
are treated as representatively national. Dr. George 
Brandes has an important article on Maxim Gorki. 
We fail to grasp the entire significance of *The 
Spirit of the Piano’—‘ A Glimpse of the Exiled 
Stuarts,’ in the Cornhill, an article contributed by 
the Rev. W. H. Hutton, gives a very interesting 
account of the presence at a Roman ball of the 
Pretender, his two sons, and the Prince of Poland. 
The letter, extracts from which are furnished, is 
from Samuel Crisp, the “ Daddy Crisp” whose name 
occurs so frequently and so pleasantly in_ the 
memoirs of Fanny D’Arblay. ‘ Gastronomic Diva- 
gations,’ by Mr. Alexander Innes Shand, is chiefly 
devoted to the eulogy of Scottish provisions and 
cuisine. It might have been suggested by the great 
lyric beginning 


The mountain sheep were sweeter, 
But the valley sheep were fatter ; 
We therefore thought it meeter 
To feed upon the latter. 


‘Wild Animals as Parents’ gives an excellent 
account of the efforts made by timid and defenceless 
creatures to protect their young, the heroism that 
| will make a thrush attack a magpie or a rook, and 
| a doe rabbit drive off a stoat. It also describes the 
| antistorgé, the driving away of the infant by its 
parents. ‘The Old Woman of Wessel’ is a grim 
story by the Rev. S. Baring-Gould. Part 11. of 
‘From a College Window’ shows how to get old— 
or forty, which the writer thinks so—graciously. 
—To The Gentleman's Mr. Holden MacMichael 
sends the sixth part of his ‘Charing Cross and its 
| Immediate Neighbourhood,’ which shows no falling- 
off in interest. ‘An African Pompeii’ describes 
Timegad, the Thamutada of Ptolemy. Dr. Japp 
supplies the ‘ Mottoes of Noble Houses.’ The noble 
of the Bruces is rapidly dismissed. The 
Horatian motto of Lord Listowel might, with 
advantage, include “ et arceo.” ‘Johnson and Bos- 
well in Scotland’ is good, and ‘The Ward of 
Vintry’ antiquarian.—In Lougman’s Mr. Lang 
| records an interesting discovery of a miniature 
| of Mary Stuart, which, he holds, does justice to 
| her beauty and charm. We are convinced that 
he is right, and are sorry we cannot give the 
| whole of his argument. On the back of the minia- 
| ture are the words “ Virtutis Amore,” which he 
| regards as an anagram of Marie Stouart. ‘A Dis- 
tinguished Librarian’ gives an account of Arthur 
Strong, Librarian of the House of Lords. *‘ A Tenant 
Farmer's Diary of the Eighteenth Century’ is 
| amusing.—Among many stories in 7'he Jdler comes 
*The Passing of Ancient Towns,’ which is anti- 
quarian both in letterpress and illustrations. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special atlention to the following 
notices 
; Ow all communications must be written the name 
|} and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
| entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
| put in parentheses, a ye | after the exact 

contine the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “Duplicate.” 

J. P. Owen Combine ”).—Copy received. Shall 
appear in due course. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to *“* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “*The Pub- 
| lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


’ 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA, 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


The VICTORIA HISTORY of the COUNTY of SURREY. 

BYGONE YEARS. LECTURES on the HISTORIANS of BOHEMIA. 

1815.—La SECONDE ABDICATION —La TERREUR BLANCHE. 

GESCHICHTE der JAPANISCHEN LITERATUR. 

ROSE of the WORLD. MAID MARGARET. MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS, MILLIONS of 


MISCHIEF. A ROUGH REFORMER. The MILLIONAIRE BABY. The STIGMA. 
The COUNTERMINE, 


BOOKS on the WAR. SHORT STORIES. FISHING. 

‘The TIMES’ HISTORY of the WAR in SOUTH AFRICA. FAR EASTERN TROPICS. SAINTS 
and SAVAGES, WILLIAM RATHBONE: a Memoir. The ITALIAN POETS SINCE DANTE. 
EDUCATION, INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, and PHYSICAL. LEAVES from the PAST. A 
GARDEN of EDEN. URBAN VIII. SASTROW’S JOURNAL. PRINTERS’ PIE. REPRINTS. 


-LAMB’S LETTERS. CROMWELL and the IRISH PRISONERS. CANNING. ‘ DICTIONARY of 


INDIAN BIOGRAPHY.’ SALES. 
The ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 
PAINTED TOMBS in the NECROPOLIS of MURISSA. The SALONS. The TWEEDMOUTH SALE, 
COVENT GARDEN OPERA. HILLIER FESTIVAL. : 


The CABINET MINISTER. The BREED of the TRESHAMS. L’AGE d’AIMER. UNDER WHICH 
KING? WATERLOO, LOUIS XI. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


The BOOK of the SPIRITUAL LIFE. LETTERS of the LAMBS, 

The AUTHOR of ‘JOHN INGLESANT.’ 

NEW NOVELS :—tThe Red Cravat; Sandy; The Tyranny of the Dark; A Prima Donna’s Romance; 
The Silver Key ; The Rose Brocade ; Sins of the City ; A Gendarme of the King ; Dorothy Tuke ; 
Mr. Chippendale of Port Welcome ; Tolla the Courtesan; Les Nuages. 

SCHOOL-BOOKsS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—With the Russians in Manchuria; The Science of War; Political Progress 
of the Nineteenth Century; The Earl of Elgin; How Canada was held for the Empire; La 
Question d’Egy pte ; The Memoirs of Constantine Dix; On the Hop; Railways and their Kates; 
‘The ‘* Standard Library.” 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The HARVARD MEMORIAL WINDOW at ST. SAVIOUR’S; TWO IDENTIFICATIONS in GRAY’S 
LETTERS; ‘‘he FAIR JILT’; A LYK#-WAKE DIRGE; ‘DICTIONARY of INDIAN 
BIOGRAPHY '; CANNING; SALE of SHAKSPEAKKANA, 


ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Metapsychical Phenomena ; The Electrical Constitution of Matter; Petrarch’s Geography ; 
Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Royal Academy and its Members ; Two Exhibitions ; The Louis Huth Engravings ; 
Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Tristan; Tannhauser; Rigoletto; Die Meistersinger; L’Amico Fritz; Gossip; Performances 
Next Week, 

DRAMA :—Hawthorne, U.S.A. ; Beatrice ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O, 
And of all Newsagents, 
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